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LATIN AMERICA REVEALS ITSELF IN 
ITS LITERATURE 
ERNESTO MONTENEGRO’ 


It is part of the creed of democracy that international relations 
should no longer be the sole concern of governments but of the 
people themselves. Louis XIV of France could well afford to ap- 
point his own barber an ambassador to a foreign court, since affairs 
of state at the time often were inspired by family quarrels or family 
alliances between royal houses. In our days, however, we feel that 
unless the bulk of public opinion stands at the back of the ruler, 
diplomatic compacts of one kind or another cannot attain any de- 
gree of permanence, even in cases when economic interests appear 
to benefit by it, for purely material considerations may benefit one 
group and prove harmful to another within the same country. 

In this way the peoples of the Americas have come to believe that 
cultural forces should be allowed free play in the task of making 
these large communities harmonize their spiritual aims with the 
practical one of pooling their natural resources, so that perfect 
team work will result in resisting aggression against a common 
enemy. The exchange of representative works of our literatures 
will make a forceful contribution to that effective interrelation- 

* Mr. Montenegro is a Chilean author and lecturer. At the invitation of the Carnegie 
Endowment he came to the United States, three years ago, to lecture on the cultural 
life of Latin America. At present, he is engaged in carrying on the same work with the 
Institute of International Education and contributing reviews on Latin-American 


books to the New York Times Book Review and essays on American books and life to 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires. 
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ship. A novel or a poem, like any other piece of true artistic value, 
is a magic mirror reflecting the inner life of a people with absolute 
candor and a communicative sympathy. No misgivings as to the 
wiles of propaganda need hold back the reader, the sincerity and 
disinterestedness of art being the best guaranty of straight dealing. 
In the last analysis creative literature may prove the best means to 
real understanding among distant peoples, if one considers that a 
too perfect symbol of a foreign nation will never touch our heart as 
does the intimate knowledge of real human beings, with their failings 
and shortcomings which make them so much like ourselves. 

We are aware of the many attempts made at one time or another 
to bring Latin-American books in translation to the United States 
and of the scanty success gained so far. A number of our best writers 
are just entitled to the attention of the discriminating American 
reader as some of the authors from this side have proved in the 
countries to the south. Yet, not a single novelist from Latin Amer- 
ica has succeeded in commanding the interest of the American pub- 
lic—I will not say to the extent that Poe, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Walt Whitman, and a dozen modern Americans are read there, but 
not even to enjoy the temporary popularity of such second-rate 
Europeans as Blasco Ibafiez, Papini, or Paul Morand in the literary 
marts of the United States. 

If we remember that brother Latin Americans of the painting fra- 
ternity, men like Orozco and Rivera, came and conquered, it will 
help in sustaining our hopes for the discovery of the “great Latin- 
American novel” in an English translation. It is perhaps true that 
painting is a more universal language than writing and, as Gauguin 
observed, that a canvas or a fresco yields at one glance what we may 
have to scan after prolonged reading from a book translation. With 
all this, we Latin Americans may be forced to admit, without un- 
duly straining our modesty, but simply by taking a sober, broad 
view of the matter, that our writers and poets cannot yet reach a 
parallel degree of formal development and cosmopolitan appeal. 

One reason for this slower maturity may be found in the fact that 
writing has seldom been among us more than a means to an end; it has 
often been a mere hobby, but in very few instances the exclusive pur- 
suit of a lifetime. Gifted writers in the formative period of our various 
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nationalities, owing to the scarcity of enlightened leaders, were early 
pressed into social or political service. Once the actual fighting for 
national independence was over, they became executives, parliamen- 
tarians, diplomats, college professors, or journalists, and oftener than 
not one individual was forced to fill several of these roles at once. 
In consequence, their writing was deprived of that concentration of 
purpose and painstaking execution which have so large a part in 
attaining mastery over one’s calling. Neither can I say that in later 
times there has appeared in our midst an audience large enough and 
appreciative enough to spur a literary artist to the greatest exertion 
of his powers and to compensate him accordingly. 


DIFFERENT STANDARDS AND OPPOSITE TEMPERAMENTS 


I do not mean to imply by this that there is utter isolation between 
our cultures and no possible bridge for interchange, because, as I 
have already pointed out, the crossing has been attempted many 
times. Rather my statement, if found correct, should go to explain 
why, of the many Latin-American novels already published in trans- 
lation in the United States, no one so far has been hailed as the key 
to the other race’s soul, as, say, a Russian writer like Gogol or a 
French one like Voltaire is taken as a paragon of his respective 
people. 

A score or so Latin-American novels have gone through the press 
in the United States in the last twenty years. Some of them gained 
a modicum of success for a time and among the enlightened few; 
but most of them passed on to the common grave of the bargain 
counter, unsung, and their pages inviolate. These books got no 
more than the cursory attention paid to the exotic and the merely 
picturesque. And some of them were the very best that Spanish- 
American and Brazilian literature had to offer at the time. (I am 
leaving out of this survey the French writers of Haiti because I am 
not enough conversant with them.) 

The explanation for this indifferent reception is somewhat simple 
yet full of implications of a more intricate psychology. The self-cen- 
tered culture of the United States has made its people loath to admit 
that there is anything really arresting and worth while in countries 
which fail to present a good show in the realm of economic pros- 
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perity or political stability. Not knowing anything, aside from sen- 
sational newspaper reports, of the peoples to the south, the common 
man and woman came to the conclusion that these foreigners must 
be a queer lot, hardly worth the trouble to look into. Speaking 
alien languages, holding superstitious beliefs, and idling their lives 
away beyond the steaming jungles, they were impossible neighbors 
on whom no sparkle of human sympathy should be allowed to go 
to waste. 

At the bottom of the breach there lies something else, something 
more concrete: alien cultural traditions, making for inimical tastes 
and corresponding antagonisms of temperament. The lusty, stern 
accents of the English Bible which pervade the literature in this 
language have been tempered with the insular humor of a race as 
bold in act as it is shy in displaying its feelings, and to all that it 
has added now the swinging vernacular of a youthful people sprawl- 
ing over the wide fields of English-speaking America. The result has 
been, as far as we Latin Americans are concerned, that the literary 
heirs of England on this side often stump us and more often grieve 
us with their display of mock gravity in discussing the light aspects 
of life as much as by the deadly seriousness of mien with which they 
launch their jokes. 

Our innate sense of the fitness of things is rudely shaken by your 
unaccountable behavior. On the other hand, we feel that you do 
not appreciate enough our love of tearful tirades, interspersed now 
and then with sensual images or cool, cynical reasoning, for we too 
pay tribute to the conflicting impulses in human nature by an un- 
steady reshuffling of effusive sentimentality and intellectual detach- 
ment, often expressed in biting sarcasm. We hold truer to our tem- 
perament the tendency to protect a sensitive soul under a hard crust 
of skepticism than we do your elaborate effort at rubbing off a tear 
with a smile. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT COMMUNICATION 


However, time should not be left out as a factor in effacing con- 
trasts of views and blending tendencies toward the shaping of a 
common New World literature. Similar patterns of life, the demo- 
cratic upsurge of new talent in the arts, together with the general 
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stresses and strains of our times, have resulted in writing that seems 
as hard-boiled and harsh in Latin America as it sounds on the New 
York stage. Forty years ago it was still possible to translate the 
idyllic Colombian novel Maria for United States readers and to 
find here many people who admitted liking it well enough. Today 
there are better chances for the novels of the type of Alegria’s Broad 
and Alien Is the World and Gil Gilbert’s Our Bread, both prize- 
winners in the recent Farrar & Rinehart Latin-American competi- 
tion, which take the modern line of writing plainly and robustly 
about the common plights of the common people. 

Maria was in fact twice translated, once not too carefully by 
Rollo Ogden, and again for one of those synoptic student texts for 
American colleges. The story is but one more Creole version of the 
timeless romantic affair between a boy and a girl, but its author, 
Jorge Isaacs, drew from his mixed ancestry of Spanish and Jew 
a deep feeling of family unity, together with the acute sense of indi- 
vidual tragic destiny. So closely woven with his own life was the 
story of Maria that the author had only to let his memories flow 
freely for the moving tale to grip the heart of the reader. The 
idyllic atmosphere of a patriarchal manor in the lush valley of Cali 
in Colombia turns in the end to a contrasting backdrop for one of 
those elegiac romances dear to the Spanish temperament. For we 
love a sad ending to our story as much as your reader of current 
fiction yearns for a happy one. At least I can say that we did, before 
the movies and radio entered with blaring trumpets the conventual 
seclusion of our post-colonial life. Often a young or not so young 
woman met another in the street, on the way to the market or back 
from early Mass, in any town or village in Latin America, and soon 
the conversation would take a turn like this: “By the way, have 
you read such and such a novel? No? I want you to read it. I'll let 
you have it. Read it by all means. It is the saddest, most beautiful 
story I ever saw. You too will enjoy it; it made me cry all night!” 

From the peaceful haunts of a Colombian community, where men 
with well-combed whiskers would sit the night through discussing 
some fine point of grammar, the subtelties of semantics, or the antics 
of etymology, to the sunny, merry portals and plazas of Lima in Peru, 
there really lies a whole world of difference. The city was from its 
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very beginning the metropolis of Colonial Spanish America. A 
chronicler assures us that under the vice-royalty Lima boasted of 
something like seven thousand private carriages, and owning one in 
those days probably meant much more than the two-car family 
garage nowadays. Coddled by a balmy climate, pampered by lux- 
ury, and with a wealth of time to be spent every day in gossip and 
repartee, Limenos grew to be the cockiest, sharpest-tongued Creoles 
of the lot. As in the Rome of the popes, epigram and satire flour- 
ished in public places as well as in the privacy of the drawing-room. 
Popular wit dubbed one of the city squares “Plaza of Merchants and 
Robbers,” and a blind alley, ““Get-Out-if-You-Can” (Sal si Puedes). 
An alert air, a wink, and a sharp rejoinder are to this day the living 
trade-mark of Peruvian ways and manners. Peruvians love to offer 
the foreign visitor who qualifies as a table guest a dish of seviche, 
which is fish swimming in a thick sauce of red pepper. They follow 
with the greatest interest his facial reactions to the hot stimulant. 
Likewise, their talk and writings are no less highly seasoned. 

There was born toward the middle of the last century a boy of 
humble parentage who, on reaching his teens, entered journalism 
and politics as his natural avocation. One day he wrote a short piece 
of retrospective gossip and put it under the general title of ‘‘Tra- 
diciones.”’ It was neither straight history nor pure fancy, but a new 
brand of playful recollection, such as seems to hang in festive 
or gruesome fashion from every balcony in the renowned City of 
the Kings. It was as if one of those gentlemen dressed in stiff black 
cloaks or one of the veiled old women who haunt the Lima of today 
had taken our author by the arm and pointed to one of the latticed- 
window mansions thereabouts, saying: ‘“‘Do you see that house 
yonder? Well, there lived, my grandmother told me, a most charm- 
ing girl, with the most insanely jealous father or husband..... a 
And then a story full of devious meaning, pointed by popular sen- 
tences and bits of homely philosophy, unwinds itself from the sharp 
pen of our author, Ricardo Palma. 

Such is the case of the most Limejfio of all Peruvians, who, starting 
on this virgin literary path at thirty, was kept to it by public acclaim 
for nearly threescore years. He wrote hundreds of ‘‘tradiciones,”’ 
some as long as a novelette, some a mere anecdote from the unburied 
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past, but most of them bristling with sprightly remarks and inex- 
haustible verbiage. They tell of the grotesque if often bloody en- 
counters between religious pageants carrying sacred images in the 
streets of Lima, when the old argument as to which was the most 
efficient miracle-worker flared up again amid the sweeping stabs of 
candlesticks and crosses. They dwell, with many malignant asides, 
on the human frailties of some old viceroy or marquis, or they make 
light of the ponderous style of an oidor, a fanatical preacher, or a 
physician who disguised his ignorance by aiming at his patient with 
a broadside of Latin jargon. The stories of Palma are the Creole ver- 
sion of the Spanish picaresque novel, whose counterpart in Mexico 
was ‘‘Periquillo Sarniento.”’ Yet the novela picaresca can be as grim 
and moralizing as any serious genre, whereas Ricardo Palma never 
will be. 


A FOLK EPIC OF THE PAMPAS 


In Martin Fierro, the Gaucho poem of José Hernandez, we come 
to grips with a work of Creole literature already shorn of the formal 
Spanish garment. When Walter Owen made his version into Eng- 
lish, he hit the right note by translating it into the earthy, swagger- 
ing lingo of the cowboy. A similar habitat and corresponding ways 
of life made the Argentine Gaucho of the pampas as self-reliant and 
independent a horseman as his American counterpart. The wish ex- 
pressed in the Creole stanza ending with 

Entiérrenme en campo verde 
Donde me pise el ganado 
is almost a literal transcription of the well-known 
Bury me out on the lone prairie. 


The men of the Argentine pampas, hedged in on one side by the 
savagery of the Indian and by the snares of the growing city on the 
other, lived a restless, forlorn life. Song became man’s boon com- 
panion, his guitar the vicarious semblance of a mate. He had to fol- 
low the cattle in their migrations of weeks and months in search of 
fresh grass. Being dismounted on these interminable plains was a 
worse plight than shipwreck on the high seas. Feats of horseman- 
ship, together with the ability to make a path for himself in life at 
the point of his facén, if necessary, were his chief claims to individual 
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distinction, unless he too could aspire to a place among the im- 
promptu poets and singers in the verbal duel of the contrapunto. A 
strong arm and a ready wit were the marks of a born leader among 
the Gauchos. 

Martin Fierro, the hero of the poem, stands for the ideal and 
symbol of Creole manhood. Persecution from the civil authorities 
and abuse from the military, added to the score of some private 
quarrels, as the result of which more than one man has been missing 
since, sends Fierro reluctantly to hide among the wild tribes of Pata- 
gonia. There he rescues a white woman from the lust of a savage, 
but not before he has killed him in a fight depicted for us with the 
direct, throbbing language of a rustic Homer. Using the vernacular 
with masterly resourcefulness and drawing for his images and figures 
of speech from the everyday lore of his people, the poet attains a 
felicity of expression and a freshness of description that are life itself. 

No other work of Spanish-American literature has secured the 
wide and lasting popularity of this Gaucho epic—an epic not only 
in the sense that it deals with the life of a whole people but mainly 
because the common people have recognized themselves in it, they 
love to quote, in the pithy sayings of the poet, what he had rescued 
in rough shapes out of the native folklore. More still, Hernandez’ 
masterpiece, by casting the type of the Gaucho into a work of art 
just at the psychological moment when pastoral life was already on 
the wane, thus endowed it with a romantic halo of nobility, which 
in our days has found expression in the common saying of the Argen- 
tines: “Ché, hacéme una Gauchada!”’ whenever they wish someone to 
do them a good turn. As if one were to say in similar circumstances 
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out West: “Brother, be a real cowboy to me! 


A VOICE OF WARNING FROM BRAZIL 


I wish there were room here to deal with another Spanish-Ameri- 
can writer of outstanding worth, the Argentine Sarmiento, whose 
chief work, an impaling biography of the Gaucho chieftain Facundo 
Quiroga (and in a slanting way of Dictator Rosas, the master of 
them all), is in fine the portrait of a whole nation in the making. 
Moreover, I should like to discuss the book because in a well-mean- 
ing way it was sadly misrepresented by the widow of Horace Mann 
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when she translated its lusty invectives into the dainty prattle of a 
Boston bluestocking. But it should suffice for the moment to say 
that, in the book I am about to write, the Brazilian Euclydes da 
Cunha acknowledged his inspiration to Facundo for the Argentine’s 
prophetic insight into the dormant forces of savagery and fanaticism 
still lurking in the midst of the New World. 

The Brazilian author of “Os Sertoes” wasa young army engineer at 
the point of starting on a precarious civilian career in Sao Paulo, 
when he was offered the chance of joining a scientific expedition to 
the Peruvian frontier, two thousand miles away. Brazilians are born 
as a rule in what we may call the front garden of their huge national 
estate and seldom risk an acquaintance with the expanse of swamp- 
lands, jungle, and lonely wastes of the inland sertéo. Da Cunha had 
also a glimpse of Amazonia—in his own pictorial words, ‘“‘a land not 
made yet ready for the arrival of man.” 

Slavery had just been abolished in Brazil, the republic was es- 
tablished, and a sensitive, easy-going people were started on the hard 
road to democratic self-rule. Soon after, in 1894, grotesque rumors 
referring to an obscure agitator preaching war against the “‘infidel”’ 
republican government began to spread from the hinterland of the 
state of Bahia, scarcely five hundred miles north of Rio, the capital. 
A ne’er-do-well sort of a fellow by the name of Maciel, but now under 
the meaningful appellation of Conselheiro (the Counselor), had 
started months before at the head of a band of men and women of 
his ilk to restore the rule of Christianity undefiled and to put down 
what he termed “‘the religion of the dog,”’ modern democracy. Car- 
rying an oversize wooden cross before him, this Rasputin avant la 
lettre, this sort of Hitler in reverse, swept with his motley army 
down toward the coast, defeating with nothing more than hoes and 
pitchforks the detachments of police sent against them by the in- 
credulous governor of the state. When finally the central powers 
awoke to the seriousness of the revolt, Conselheiro, followed by 
thousands of fanatics, had moved north and inland once more, until 
he came to pitch camp at the junction of two rivers, in a place called 
Cafudos. 

Euclydes da Cunha was sent at his own request as an observer 
with one of these military expeditions, strong in field artillery and 
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led by the most popular young soldier in the federal army. He soon 
became convinced that the unbelievable was true, that a mob, half- 
starved, devoid of all training and effective weapons to resist, had 
utterly destroyed a mixed force sent against them, and had spiked its 
leader’s head by the roadside. A herd of huts shepherded by the 
twin massive towers of the temple made up the Mecca of the wild 
prophet. It took six months for the army to reduce the place, and, 
when the final assault carried the soldiers into the stockade, the sur- 
viving women and children charged them with pots of scalding water 
and a hail of rubble. Conselheiro had been dead for months, but his 
immediate entourage had kept it secret. Most of the men had been 
killed or starved to death, and the very few surviving came to meet 
the enemy, took hold of the nooses prepared for them, and hung 
themselves eagerly. 

The author of Os Sertoes duly reported these happenings to the 
papers in Rio and Sao Paulo. But being, like Sarmiento, a born 
writer, if such inborn ability is admitted to exist, he too saw far be- 
yond that. He perceived how thin is the crust of civilization on 
which present-day mankind treads and, again like the author of 
Facundo, went to wrestle with the mighty forces that mold a people 
out of the combined pressure of soil, climate, means of life, ideas, 
and beliefs. The result was a revealing, thought-provoking, and all- 
embracing survey of the moral map of Brazil—of the New World, 
perhaps. And from the point of view of both form and spirit, Da 
Cunha’s descriptive book is generally held as one of the most bril- 
liant pieces of writing in Brazilian letters—a fountainhead for a whole 
generation to dip their pens into. 


A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE 


Two Brazilian novelists have already been introduced to the 
American public, but I cannot say that either of them has left a 
memorable impression here. That melancholy humorist, Machado 
de Assis, the author of The Memoirs of Braz Cubas and Don Casmurro 
has been compared to Anatole France for the very human reason 
that he had none of the Frenchman’s vitriolic irreverence and hardly 
anything of his aloofness toward the creatures of fancy. In the other 
instance we are confronted with a virtuoso of literary aesthetics, the 
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novelist Graca Aranha, who in Canaan tried to blend his conception 
of the New World, made into an ideal melting pot for the whole of 
mankind, with a background of frenetic, almost gory, display of 
primeval nature. The result was that these authors, when their works 
were published in the United States, fell between two stools, that 
is, they could not compete with the works of the European masters 
for that portion of the American public that appreciates artistic 
excellence; neither could they please the demand for swift action 
and the lure of an exciting plot with which one is expected to conquer 
the million-strong magazine readers. 

Experiences of a similar kind befell the other Latin-American top 
writers made available to the American public in the course of these 
last twenty years. It appears that nothing less than the brooding 
genius of a Tolstoy or the sinful indiscretions of the authors of mod- 
ern biography will be required to yank the American reader away 
from his aboriginal yarns. Or is it that for Latin-American authors 
to crash the gate here, they will first have to dress an original theme 
with transparent simplicity of form and the wide range of ideas of 
a master of the craft? 

In more recent years some authors of the day, such as the 
Colombian Eustasio Rivera, author of The Vortex, the Uruguayan 
Horacio Quiroga, and the Mexican Azuela have enjoyed a passing 
recognition from certain sectors of the American public. Rivera’s 
narrative was a gripping social document, incidentally destined to 
show how men of our own time, as soon as they entered the rubber 
jungle of the Amazon basin, turned more savagely cruel than any 
wild tribe might appear to the imagination of a missionary’s wife. 
Also the inside view Azuela gave us of revolutionary strife and of 
what goes on in the mind of the professional guerrillero went further 
and deeper than the ordinary picture of these collective phenomena. 

And with all this against us, I still feel bound to hold hope and a 
promise for the future. Latin America is a land of infinite possibili- 
ties in more ways than one. Men and women live there whose lives 
are fit to be written and read with passionate interest, provided the 
teller of the tale happens to have the eye and the pulse of a William 
Henry Hudson. Perhaps, after all, the great Latin-American novel 
is just around the corner! 
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STELLA S. CENTER’ 


It is a genuine pleasure to me to come back home to my native 
state, for, like Bre’r Rabbit, I was born and bred in this Georgia 
briar patch. I am especially glad to talk about reading as the foun- 
dation of education, for the thesis enlists my profoundest convic- 
tions. I am accused of being not a teacher of reading but a crusader 
in the cause. 

For the last six years I have had the rare privilege of observing 
a procession of readers——poor readers, good readers, nonreaders—file 
through the doors of the Reading Clinic of New York University. 
All presented reading problems, and all were looking for solutions 
of their problems. All were handicapped in their social and voca- 
tional activities because they lacked reading skill and had limited 
vocabularies. The other day a newspaper correspondent, recently 
returned from Europe, said that he had had a grandstand seat at 
the most incredible drama ever enacted by the human race. Well, 
I, too, have had a grandstand seat at a drama, a drama fraught with 
depression over failure, and joy over success, and exhilaration when 
light breaks through the printed page. I have had a rare experience 
and an enlightening one. I am grateful for the opportunities the 
position of director of a reading clinic has afforded me. 

May I introduce a few of the boys and girls, men and women, 
who frequent the Reading Clinic of New York University? 

An engineer, the product of the best of private and engineering 
schools, takes an hour and a half daily out of a busy life to improve 
his reading skill. He asks, ‘‘Why was I not taught in school how 
to read?” 

Next is a college student who left one of the best of the western 


t Director of the Reading Clinic, Division of General Education, New York Uni- 
versity; co-author of Teaching High School Students To Read and of the ‘Reading 
and Thinking Series.’”? This address was delivered at the Atlanta meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, November 22, 1941. 
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universities in his sophomore year. He said that nothing in his uni- 
versity experience gripped his mind or his imagination, and today 
he turns to the clinic to improve his reading skill in order that he 
may perfect a tool that will give him access to the thinking of the 
race. He hopes through reading to find something of validity with 
which to identify himself. 

A man from the Far West, a college graduate and an experienced 
miner, was told by the Human Engineering Laboratory, directed by 
Dr. Johnson O’Connor, that he was “cabined, cribbed, and con- 
fined” unless he acquired a mastery of words and explored the world 
of ideas in books. So he, too, comes to the reading clinic for help. 

Next I see a brilliant youth of eighteen, lapped in Park Avenue 
security, dismissed from a famous eastern college in his sophomore 
year. When I asked him to explain his difficulty at college, he said, 
“T was swamped with the reading. I could not measure up to ex- 
pectations, and so I lived in my own mind.” But he lacked the dis- 
ciplined mind, and it was not furnished with information with which 
he might think. He was, literally, a poor little rich boy. 

Another of our students is a young woman who at the mature age 
of sixteen is a professional dancer and a teacher of her art. She 
turns to the clinic with cheerful optimism, expecting it to help her 
take her place in a literate world. 

An officer from the Children’s Court, Scandinavian of name and 
accent, tells me with patient tenderness in his voice about one of 
his charges, an intelligent boy of seventeen who has been brought 
before the court for petty offenses. He has violated his parole and 
hiked to Miami and back; he cannot read the names or numbers of 
the streets or subways. The judge said, “In my opinion, Wallace 
started his downward journey when he failed to learn how to read 
in the primary grades.”’ The judge has paroled the boy under the 
protection of an officer and begs that the clinic teach the boy to 
read, in the hope that he may become a social asset instead of a 
liability. 

And there is the daughter of a distinguished archeologist, eleven- 
year-old Katharine, who reads on the third-grade level: gentle and 
lovable, but doomed to a meager existence unless we can help her 
to live in a literate world. Perhaps our staff feels the keenest interest 
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in John, eighteen-year-old son and grandson of inventors: he reads 
on the fifth-grade level; he has the maturity and poise of an adult; 
he is gifted in the field of electricity; but so far every door is closed 
to him, for he lacks the means of access to the world of ideas—he 
cannot read. 

And I think of the seven- and eight-year-olds, children with good 
minds, who are unable to read—some because they lack good fu- 
sion, some because of faulty eye habits, some because they lack 
good visual memory, some because their minds and imaginations 
have not yet been captured by the printed page. Our student body 
has an age range from seven to seventy years. 

There are times when our whole staff gathers up its equipment 
and goes out to make a reading survey of perhaps the freshman class 
of a school of engineering, or of a C.C.C. camp, or of the entering 
class at a hospital of young women who expect to become trained 
nurses. 

And what are the findings of these surveys? Out of a class of 
two hundred in the school of engineering, 20 per cent are in need of 
instruction in reading if they are to maintain a creditable record and 
graduate—and note that this is a selected group! 

In a C.C.C. camp in New Jersey, one hundred and fifty young 
men, aged eighteen to twenty-five, ranged all the way from stark 
illiteracy to the college level, with the median at the sixth-grade 
level. These young men all aspire to follow technical trades, yet 
they are unable to read directions competently. When we talk with 
these young men, they are full of bitterness; they feel that the 
schools have failed them. Our harshest critics are young men who 
are fitted for nothing; they lack the reading skill with which they 
might travel under their own power. Multiply the number of read- 
ing failures in one camp by the total number of C.C.C. camps in the 
United States, and what have you? 

A recent report of the American Association for Adult Education 
states that there are sixteen million illiterates in the United States. 
They cannot read beyond the fourth-grade level; they are unable 
to meet the requirements of an ordinary literate environment. We 
are a nation of sixth-grade reading skill. It requires at least seventh- 
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grade reading skill to read newspapers other than the tabloids. In 
fact, reading failure is a national problem. 

But my topic this evening is “‘Reading, the Foundation of Edu- 
cation.”” What is implied in the word “education’’? It is a brave 
soul who would essay an answer. From the days of Athenian great- 
ness, countless attempts have been made. Today, education implies 
the ability to take one’s rightful place in a literate world and to use 
the tools of literacy completely. To be specific, a person is educated, 
I think, if he has a disciplined mind; if he has a mind furnished with 
information with which to think; if he has a discriminating and criti- 
cal mind; if he is rooted steadfastly in principles of intellectual in- 
tegrity; if he finds in work a challenge to growth all the days of his 
years; if he has an imagination that is responsive to expressions of 
artistic beauty. This, I think, is the educated man. 

And with these elaborate specifications of the educated man in 
mind, I claim boldly that reading rightly taught, that reading ma- 
terials rightly selected and rightly presented, can provide the basis 
of education. The act of reading creates a partnership in thinking 
with the author. It means thinking with the author in his pattern 
of thinking under the stimulus of the printed page. This merging, 
this identification of minds with one purpose, is one of the miracles 
of civilization. It transcends communication by radio and televi- 
sion. The meeting of the minds, regardless of time and space —this 
is what reading permits, in fact, this is what reading accomplishes. 

Reading means sensing the author’s pattern of thinking as surely 
as an architect envisions a building from a blueprint. The disci- 
plined writer sets up a goal or purpose and organizes the raw stuff 
of his material with the goal in sight. And a competent reader sees 
the goal, detects the organization, and orders his mind to proceed 
in the same pattern of thinking. This is reading; and such reading 
develops the disciplined mind. 

The author may pose a question and proceed to answer it. The 
reader holds the question in the foreground of consciousness and 
reads to find the answer. “‘Do brains and character go together?”’ 
asks one author in a recent periodical. The answer is an emphatic 
“Yes,” greatly amplified. The pattern of the thinking and writing 
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indicates the pattern of reading to be used: the question-answer pat- 
tern. 

“Must the world destroy itself?” asks Freda Utley in a recent 
magazine issue, and she proceeds to amass arguments to support her 
thesis that Great Britain should sue now for a negotiated peace. 
The author adopts the conclusion-proof pattern of thinking, and the 
competent reader follows the same pattern of thinking when he reads 
the article. 

Another recent magazine article is entitled “Cripple Creek Wins 
a Bet.” Cripple Creek had a problem to solve: water was drowning 
the mines. That, as Dr. Dewey would say, was a felt difficulty. 
Various expedients were tried; one seemed to point to a solution. 
It was tested and it succeeded. A bore drilled six miles straight into 
Pike’s Peak released the water, and the mines were saved; the pro- 
digious engineering feat was the solution. The problem-solution pat- 
tern of thinking and writing demanded the problem-solution pattern 
of reading. Training in reading trains the mind in the various pat- 
terns of thinking and disciplines the mind and makes it a ready in- 
strument of the will. 

But we do not learn to think in a vacuum. We think when we 
have valid information with which to think. Training in reading 
fulfils a twofold purpose: it trains the mind and furnishes it at the 
same time; in addition, it stimulates the critical faculty. 

But education implies much more than that the trained mind be 
equipped with knowledge. The truly educated mind is rooted in prin- 
ciples of intellectual integrity; it is en rapport with racial thinking at 
its highest level. The educated mind is dedicated to work—to hard 
work—that stimulates the creative imagination and challenges the 
reader to growth as long as he lives. 

The educated mind is responsive to expressions of artistic beauty 
and is impatient with what is tawdry and petty and trivial. The 
miracle of reading makes it possible for one to live the fullest pos- 
sible life, transcending time and space. One who can read admits 
no barriers of the mind. The thought-life of the human race is his 
inheritance. Shakespeare and David; Cervantes and Isaiah; Homer 
and Omar Khayyam; Goethe and Chaucer—a rare company, but 
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the reader is admitted to full fellowship if he has the discerning 
mind and the understanding heart. 

Much of our failure to teach reading today can, I think, be traced 
to questionable theories about the teaching of reading. One writer 
says that the more you try to read, the better you can read. An- 
other says, just expose boys and girls to reading materials and the 
problem is solved. Still another says that reading is fun; make a 
game of reading. One of my fellow-teachers advocates giving boys 
and girls reading material that he says they want to read—crime 
stories, pulp-magazine stories, the comics, whatever they will read. 
Others resort to futile remonstrances or vacuous exhortations. I 
have not found the matter so simple. Reading is the most difficult 
and the most complicated of all the educational activities in which 
the child, the student, engages. It is an art based on a number of 
sciences. I yield to no one in emphasizing the necessity of engaging 
the child’s interest, but I do not want him to be limited to his 
present meager round of interests. I feel the obligation to create in- 
terests that transcend crime stories, football stories, and melodra- 
matic western stories. I refuse to accept the cheap vulgarity of the 
lurid comics as the limits of a child’s range of interests. I am con- 
vinced that when we become expert teachers of reading, many read- 
ing textbooks now in use, packed with trivialities that insult the 
child’s intelligence, will vanish into innocuous desuetude. 

When Thoreau was living alone on the shore of Walden Pond, 
in Concord, he wrote: 

To read well, that is, to read true books in a true spirit, is a noble exercise, 
and one that will task the reader more than any exercise which the customs of 
the day esteem. It requires a training such as the athletes underwent, the 


steady intention of the whole life to this object. Books must be read as de- 
liberately and reservedly as they were written. 


The expert reader has good eye and mind co-ordination; he grasps 
units of thought; he adjusts his mind to the material he reads and 
to his purpose; he evaluates what he reads and makes it a part of 
the warp and the woof of his thinking. Such skills must be taught 
expertly and acquired competently. 

Reading, in fact, is the core of the English curriculum. In getting 
ideas competently from the printed page, the student has practice 
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in applying his knowledge of grammar; when he reads by phrases 
he is dividing the sentence into its structural units; punctuation is a 
guide to recognizing the subunits of thoughts; when he determines 
the blueprint of the author’s thinking, he is resolving the article 
into a logical outline. Reading and writing are complementary arts; 
proficiency in one facilitates proficiency in the other. 

We now recognize the fact that no child in the grades can master 
all the reading skills by the end of his elementary-school training. 
He needs practice with increasingly difficult materials through the 
secondary school and even a year or two of college if he is to win 
possession of the reading skills he needs as an educated adult. So 
we advocate a reading curriculum covering twelve or fourteen years, 
integrated vertically and laterally, to insure a student’s having the 
reading skill that will enable him to travel under his own power for 
threescore years and ten. 

Surely reading transforms and matures the mind and spirit to a 
greater degree than does any other agency, for it enables an indi- 
vidual in one brief lifetime to multiply his existence endlessly and 
to experience every experience that man has known, reaping the 
fruits of experience without suffering the mud bath deplored by 
Carlyle. Reading is experiencing life under controlled conditions. 
What better service can we render boys and girls than to make them 
efficient and appreciative readers of what is worth reading; and 
what greater crime can we commit in the name of education than to 
fail to give them access to the world of ideas? 

But we are today a nation of semiliterates, addicts of trivial radio 
programs and cheap screen entertainment, readers of tabloid news- 
papers, pulp magazines, mystery and detective stories. And this 
in a world that is tumbling around our heads and trembling under 
our feet! Every hour the universe is changing front. In this con- 
nection, I am reminded of Thoreau’s comments on the popular fic- 
tion of his day: 

All this the people read with saucer eyes, and erect and primitive curiosity, 
and with unwearied gizzard. The result is dulness of sight, a stagnation of the 
vital circulations, and a general deliquium and sloughing off of all the intellectual 


faculties. This sort of gingerbread is baked daily and more sedulously than pure 
wheat or rye-and-Indian in almost every oven, and finds a surer market. 
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Who can teach reading? Let me answer my own question briefly: 
(1) Those who are competent readers of good taste. (2) Those who 
appraise reading for the technical complicated art that it is, aware 
of both the physical and the intellectual aspects of reading. (3) 
Those who face the facts of our failure to teach reading and who are 
willing to avail themselves of the means science has placed at our 
disposal for diagnosing reading disabilities and teaching reading com- 
petently. There are those who think that science is hostile to a 
warm human interest in people. Not so; but sentimental coddling 
and an indecent psychoanalytic boring into a child’s reserve have 
no place in a sane program of reading instruction. The teacher of 
reading should be a resourceful artist and scientist who respects a 
child’s individuality. 

An educated, a literate, electorate—that is the only hope of a 
democracy, the only hope of maintaining our boasted way of life. 
Last June I visited Birmingham, Alabama, and motored at night 
along that mile of blast furnaces and converters that stretch from 
Birmingham to Bessemer. The sheer beauty of the flaming glow 
against the velvet-black southern sky suggested Petra, the “city 
rose-red and half as old as time.’’ And I was told that there was 
America’s first line of defense; there the steel was made that would 
defend American democracy. Yes—very true. But you and I, too, 
if we teach reading competently, are in the front line of defense, sav- 
ing American democracy from threats of false political doctrine. 
Our best strength lies in the educated citizen, informed and disci- 
plined, buttressed with steadfast convictions, consecrated to honest 
work. And it is my profound belief that reading skill, rightly used, 
can develop such citizens. 
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JOSEPH BELLAFIORE* 


Nobody wanted them. They were the dregs of the annex of the 
preceding term, the potential drop-outs, the headaches of the admin- 
istrators. Their records were distinguished by red ink, truancy, and 
demerits. They had already made considerable trouble in the annex. 
To protect the normal students from their bad influence, these 
“tough kids” were herded together and shifted to the main building. 
They made their entrance—noisy, scornful, rebellious. The general 
comment by other students who met them was, “They’re nuts!’’ and 
the service squad added, “They need a good beating.”” Among them 
were two-, three-, and four-subject failures, one who had not passed 
even a minor subject in four terms, several taking English I for the 
third time. A special class in English I was formed, comprising a 
register varying from twenty-six to thirty-six because of transfers, 
suspensions, discharges, and promotion. They were assigned to me 
for rehabilitation. I laid aside my academic robes and prepared to be 
constable and missionary. 

There were twenty-five boys and eleven girls in the group. Their 
ages ranged from fourteen years and two months to seventeen years 
and three months. According to the Otis-D Test, their 1.Q.’s ranged 
from 74 to 116, with thirty-three in the dull-normal classification, 
two normal, and one superior. All together they presented a problem 
of mental and scholastic retardation. The registration slips they 
filled out during the first period contained such revealing comments 
as these: 

REASON FOR FAILURE 


played hooky didn’t study hard enough 

don’t like English don’t know 

fooling around don’t like school 

not doing homework poor accomplishment 
etc. 


t Grover Cleveland High School, New York City. 
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I AM STUDYING TO BE 


nobody pharmacist 
aviator in the U.S. Navy truck driver 
singer and musician designer 
CPA. baker 
machinist Christian brother 
welder air hostess 
mechanic typist 
beautician secretary 

etc. 


Of course, their spelling was fantastic (“I am studering too be a 
poilot or a mechenic I shloud of went to a vaction school but the 
didnt except me’’), but what they needed was more than spelling. 
Guidance all along the line! 

The first step toward salvation—establishing rapport—was initi- 
ated by means of a frank letter of acquaintance in which they con- 
fessed. (A) ‘In the family there is nine people which makes it hard 
for me because I am the only girl. As soon as I am old enough I ex- 
pect to quit school.’’ (B) “During the summer I did a clutch job on a 
33 Chrysler and the man gave me 16 dollars.” (C) “By being a chris- 
tian brother I can speak to God very frequently in prayer and also 
help the souls who are suffering in purgetory.”” (D) ‘‘My aim in life 
is to go to work so I can have swell clothes.” (E) “There is a great 
deal of sport, when you are trying to land a deep sea fish it will pull, 
zigzag, and dive, but if you are a skillful fisherman, which requirs 
some practice you can land him. It is also very exciting, the waves 
rushing across the deck, the wind blowing, making the water into an 
imaginary monster.” (F) “Some day I expect to get married and 
raise a family. If I have no homework I listen to the radio or read 
books such as Movie story and Screenland or a murder story.”” From 
these samples, the reader can surmise the unpredictably human 
qualities that make a problem class a genuine challenge. 

The process of acquaintanceship was continued by means of a 
series of talks on hobbies and interests of the demonstration type. 
Each child was an “expert’’ on something. Here are some of the 
bright oases amid the desert of topics they chose to discuss before the 
class: 
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. Flag signaling—by a former Boy Scout 
. Parts of a ship—by a marine scout 
Airplane glider—by a boy who sold his models regularly 
. Pigeon flying—by a boy whose homing pigeons appeared in the movie 
Dispatch from Reuters 
5. Steam-engine model—by a boy dropped from a technical school 
6. Gear shift in a Ford—by an amateur car mechanic 
7. Homemade telegraph—assigned as a project in the applied science course, 
made with discarded tin cans, wire, etc. 
8. Stage settings—designed by a member of the school stage crew, with ap- 
propriate board sketches to illustrate 
9. Steel welding—by one who spent his afternoons in a forge near his home 
10. Poster advertising—by a student whose National Defense poster was en- 
tered in the United States Marine contest 
11. Stamp collecting—by a girl who corresponded with servicemen through 
United Service Organizations. 
12. Knitting—by a girl in the Bundles-for-Britain Club 
13. Teaching a dog tricks—by a girl who brought snapshots to illustrate her 
techniques 


Of course, there were some who gave the usual rehash of their sum- 
mer vacation and others who suffered from chronic stagefright. The 
greatest battles centered in efforts to get the uncommunicative ones 
to participate. 

Every talk received alert attention and interest; every speaker 
earned proper encouragement. Group consciousness and courtesy 
gradually developed. More important than pure subject matter was 
the restoration of morale, together with a wholesome attitude to- 
ward school and society. In sharp contrast with the so-called normal 
classes where pupils rarely raise questions, these boys and girls asked 
each other numerous specific questions concerning each topic. Cor- 
rection of English, always reserved until after the open discussion 
had been completed, was accepted in good spirit for the most part. 

What about instruction? What did the group accomplish in the 
way of reading, writing, spelling, homework, etc.? What materials 
did they employ? What methodology by the teacher? What results 
were obtained on uniform departmental tests? 

The underlying principles of procedure were two: (1) Each lesson 
provided a variety of activities whenever possible, such as silent 
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reading, written answers, oral responses or discussion, boardwork, 
notebook entry, etc., and (2) we tried to link up each day’s work and 
assignment with the pupil’s own life and experiences, whether at 
home or in school, at work or at play. These required much vigor 
and inventiveness on the part of the teacher. Indeed, the stamina 
and patience for one problem class could have sufficed for five regular 
groups. 

The chief activities engaged in were of the supervised-study type, 
followed by personal conference and group discussion. For example, 
the remedial program in reading depended on Roberts and Rand, 
Let’s Read, a collection of articles and stories followed by comprehen- 
sion questions. Typical of the general contents were such titles as 
these: “‘Playing Nursemaid to Lions,” “The World’s Most Danger- 
ous Jobs,” Secrets of Movie Weather,” “Diving among Sea 
Killers,” ““The New Age of Glass,” “How To Buy a Used Car,” 
“Traffic Officers of the Skyways,” “Common Sense Makes Good 
Drivers,” “Our Superstitions.’’ These exercises in reading were done 
silently, and the checkup on understanding was accomplished by 
group discussion of the written short answers. Recreational reading 
of library books led naturally to oral reports comparing fiction with 
life and movie versions of the story. Personal recommendations by 
the group superseded teacher-made lists. A library lesson early in 
the term opened new vistas to students who had never joined public 
libraries but appreciated the convenient school library. Of course, 
there were some who could never be reached. When offered a grip- 
ping western story about Buffalo Bill and his exploits among the 
Indians, one recalcitrant mumbled by way of refusal, ‘‘Aw, me eyes 
hoit 

Their outside reading covered varying levels of fiction. Some boys 
concentrated on Zane Grey’s western stories, Terhune’s dog tales, 
Kipling’s jungle narratives, Du Chaillu’s adventures in Africa, Nord- 
hoff and Hall’s classics of men against the sea, and Lindbergh’s and 
Post’s epics of the air. Some girls reported on Pearl Buck’s Chinese 
portraits and even attempted Margaret Mitchell’s saga of the 
South. The librarian reserved certain shelves filled with such books 


as these: 
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1. Joseph Altsheler 2. R. H. Barbour 
Eyes of the Woods Bases Full 
The Great Sioux Trail The Fighting Scrub 
Last of the Chiefs Captain of the Crew 
Shades of the Wilderness Forward Pass 
The Guns of Bull Run The Halfback 
Horsemen of the Plains The Secret Play 
The Masters of the Peaks Beaton Runs the Mile 
The Rulers of the Lakes Four in Camp 


3. William Heyliger 

Dark Conquest 

Don Strong, American 

The Gallant Crosby 

Hugh Benton 

The Mill in the Woods 

Richie of the News 

Jerry Hicks, Explorer 

Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol 

Other reading activities engaged in consisted of units in daily 

newspapers and current magazines. Newspapers of the tabloid and 
full-length type were brought to class for comparative study in gen- 
eral makeup and content. An analysis of the percentage of space 
devoted to (1) crime, divorce, annulment, (2) local and foreign news, 
editorials, (3) features, marriage problems, puzzles, comics, etc., 
made the class aware of important differences in level of reporting 
and appeal in the leading newspapers of New York City. The gath- 
ering of the news (by staff correspondents, international news syndi- 
cates, official communiqués), the organizing of the news (headlines, 
front page, pictures), and the interpreting of the news (by staff edi- 
tors, columnists, popular letters) provided the class with some con- 
cepts regarding the sources and the reliability of information given 
in the daily press. The special vocabulary of journalism came in for 
consideration, with dictionaries at the disposal of the class. Such 
terms as these were mastered: 


bloc assails balk 
spurns parley mete 
poll lauds pact 
cites pending quell 
curbed civilian oust 
bans entry menace 
bars probe mobilize 


Inferring meaning from context preceded investigation. 
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Magazines of every type circulated among the members of the 
class; some they brought from home, some the teacher provided. 
The most popular were the picture magazine Life and the practical 
periodical Popular Science. Numerous requests were made for Na- 
tional Geographic, Ladies’ Home Journal, Flying Aces, Photoplay, 
Reader’s Digest, and Collier's. Free reading followed by brief oral 
summaries and recommendations to the class encouraged wider sam- 
pling. Many admitted they had never read a magazine before. 
Timely articles on current events and action photographs aroused 
the keenest interest. The absence of the inevitable series of com- 
prehension questions made the class more willing to approach maga- 
zines, and the fresh colorful format captivated even the dullest. 
Most important value of this type of work was the enriching of pupil 
background through a direct contact with ideas and fashions, inven- 
tions and events, different places and customs of the world today. 

So far we have considered their reading problems. But it was their 
writing that was really amazing. All their boisterous vigor, erratic 
imagination, and bizarre spelling combined in an outpouring of un- 
premeditated splendor. One assignment called for a description of 
two persons living in the pupil’s neighborhood; an original story 
based on the meeting of these two characters was suggested. Here 
are two notable narratives, notable for sheer wizardry in creative 
expression: 

Mrs. Stopanwatcher is a little short of branes is what everyone thinks. Ex- 
pecicliy when they see her climing in and out the thrid story winder on a rose 
bush. Well to now to begin my story one day Ed that is the boy who lives down 
on the conor was passing her house and she invitid him in which he excepted 
courtieosly. But when she had locked he began to feel uncomftobl. Finily 
when he wanted to come home she would not let him. After much scremening 
and holoring she left him out. 

The next day we saw a car which looked like an ambilence with this printed 
on the side insane asilum. Maeby you are wondering why we called her Stop- 
anwacther well she used to screme so much that people use to stop and watch 
her that how she got her name. 


Some people say Baseball and women dont mix. Confidenshly so do I. 

I once new a Baseball Picture who liked women. One day last summer he 
met a Blond about seventeen. The nex day he had a important game to play. 
Whell he took her out the night befor. He got home about 3 a.m. when he was 
suppose to be in at 10 P.M. 
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When he got on the mound to pitch he saw the Blond. Every time he went 
to pitch he woud look at the dame and the ball would go wild. At the end of nine 
inings he walk 23 men and the was 27-4. After the game was over he went 
looking for the Blond But couldnt find Her. She desered him because he loss the 


game. 
That goes to prove to you girls cant be trusted. 


We began with spelling, the most glaring errors common to all. 
The one hundred words on the Jones Demons List were dictated for 
diagnostic purposes. Some misspelled as many as thirty of these 
short everyday terms: ‘‘fourty,” “comeing,”’ “minuet,” “begining,” 
“shure,” “truely,” etc. Home study, use in sentences, retesting, the 
rules for dropping final e and for doubling final consonant in one- 
syllable words, and all the fanfare of boardwork to focalize attention 
on trouble spots resulted in some progress when the test was admin- 
istered for the fourth time. Only the dullest intellectually achieved 
perfect scores at last. 

We went to work with vocabulary and a set of dictionaries. Valu- 
able units for classwork were taken from Bellafiore’s Words at Work, 
as these typical lessons will show. A list of ten kitchen words ande 
another list of ten baseball words were dictated to the class. After 
spelling and meaning had been made clear and all papers rated, the 
boys and girls were asked to write a short paragraph correctly using 
these units of vocabulary in context. Here are the word lists with 
two sample compositions below: 


KITCHEN WORDS BASEBALL WORDS 
1. ladle 6. refrigerator 1. pitcher 6. infielder 
2. saucer 7. percolator 2. catcher 7. outfielder 
3. faucet 8. chinaware 3. dugout 8. pop fly 
4. teaspoonfuls 9. knives 4. home-run 9. umpire 
5. toaster 10. colander 5. short-stop 10. foul 


A. Mrs. Robinson just got finished eating dinner so she put her percolator 
on the stove to have some coffee. She then put her cups and saucers out. While 
her coffee was getting made she thought she would put her food in the refrigera- 
tor. She then placed all her chinaware, knives, the soup ladle, and the colander 
in a dishpan and let the faucet run hot water over them. When everything was 
ready she put a few teaspoonfuls of sugar in her coffee and got out the toaster to 
make some toast. 
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B. The pitcher and the catcher were still in the dugout. The only people on 
the field were the outfielder and the infielder. Gradually all the other players 
appeared. .... Later in the game the pop fly which the short-stop hit was called 
a foul by one umpire and a home-run by another. 


Aside from these paragraph themes and original short stories, the 
class wrote a series of letters of many types: letters of acquaintance, 
letters of application for jobs, letters to friends living out of town, 
letters to Congress on the war, letters to their favorite newspapers 
commenting on certain features, letters to radio performers an 
movie stars. In every instance they were encouraged to be sincere in 
expression and careful in the mechanics of style. Neatness and hand- 
writing received tremendous attention. The best letters were read to 
the class. To avoid ‘‘the tragedy of red ink” the teacher went over 
each composition either while it was being written or later during a 
supervised study period in reading so that individual conferences 
saved gory editing and pupil morale. Original verses celebrating Ar- 
mistice Day and Christmas proved a worth-while experiment. Most 
thrilling of all, however, was a series of poems about dogs, pets, and 
war submitted as a substitute for makeup homework by a pair of 
rival lads intent on impressing me with their poetical ability. 

How did these “failures” get enough spirit to do any work? Ex- 
cept for the few hangers-on who bid school an emphatic farewell on 
their seventeenth birthday, the majority of the class resented the 
stigma of failure and hoped to pass the term’s work. As incentive for 
harder work, double promotion or an extra term’s credit was prom- 
ised by the chairman. At the end of the first month of school the 
brightest boy in the class was transferred to English II because of 
abundant evidence of ability and co-operativeness. At the end of the 
term two girls were promoted to English III. The psychology of suc- 
cess proved useful. Under the stimulus of a bonus to students mak- 
ing genuine effort, many passed the mid-term examination for the 
first time in their high-school career. They were really fascinated by 
blue marks on their report cards. One boy who received 70 on the 
mid-term said he had never earned more than 4o during the three 
preceding terms. A girl who got go for an original war poem asked 
for permission to take it home to show her father, who had called 
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her a “dumbbell.” Another girl was delighted to hear that her report 
on the library lesson had been rated 100 by the librarian who con- 
ducted the activity. They proved anew that “nothing succeeds like 
success.” 

Yet the chief virtue of the entire program rested not in the nu- 
merical ratings but in the changes effected in pupil attitudes. By liv- 
ing with the group in the daily interchange of classroom experiences, 
the students gradually improved their personal dispositions and cer- 
tain social manners. It is well to remember that these youngsters 
will become either the respected citizens or the delinquents of tomor- 
row. Discipline through group control proved more effective than 
teacher imposition, provided the subject matter of the day seemed 
worth while and interesting to the group. Once the class felt the 
period promised a personal acquisition, no individual could trans- 
gress decorum with impunity. Furthermore, such weighty matters 
as clean hands, neckties, and combed hair were largely resolved by 
the presence of girls in the room. Of course, oglings and flirtations 
sometimes proved distracting, but, in the main, the coeducational 
grouping resulted in better work and better spirit than isolating the 
sexes could have accomplished. In a friendly atmosphere these boys 
and girls obtained experience in handling language for the oral and 
written communication of ideas, obtained training in reading with 
understanding all types of materials, and broadened their outlook on 
themselves and the world they lived in. There were a few more gray 
hairs in the teacher’s head, redeemed by the memory of ‘Little 
nameless acts of kindness and of love.” 
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A COLLEGE MAN LOOKS AT HIGH- 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 
REED SMITH" 


I. THE FADING OF FUNDAMENTALS IN HIGH SCHOOL 


In looking over the recent development of secondary-school edu- 
cation, no one can fail to be impressed by the remarkable increase in 
numbers and material equipment. According to the latest available 
figures (those of 1937-38), 22 per cent of the student population, 
that is, 6,747,674, were enrolled in high schools. During the eight 
years from 1929-30 to 1937-38 the increase in high-school enrolment 
was 1,984,000. During the same period the increase in enrolment in 
higher education was only 250,000. 

The twenty years from 1918 to 1938 saw the number of public 
high schools rise from 16,300 to 25,467. As for finances, in 1937-38 
expenditures for high schools and academies was $964,297,704; for 
universities, colleges, professional schools, and teachers colleges, 
$545,057,300. In this same year the estimated value of the property 
and endowments of public and private elementary and secondary 
schools was $9,167,260,120; of public and private institutions of 
higher education, $5,277,915,707. 

This remarkable rise of the high school in numbers and influence 
is probably the most striking development in modern American edu- 
cation. Neither the elementary schools, on the one side, nor the col- 
leges and universities, on the other, have kept pace with it. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the l:igh-school courses of study and 
methods of teaching have made anything like a corresponding ad- 
vance. The exteriors of the system are indeed imposing, but in in- 
ward essentials much of the former force and fire seems somehow to 
have evaporated. 

The criticisms of the high schools that are most often heard of late 
are to the effect that former essentials are being (1) neglected or 


? Professor of English and dean of the graduate school at the University of South 
Carolina; author and editor of numerous books on literature and composition. 
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(2) increasingly scrambled and confused or (3) even omitted en- 
tirely. 

Nor is this condition limited to the field of English; it permeates 
the whole high-school system. In the domain of science, for example, 
a recent survey? of the teaching of physics in Pennsylvania high 
schools has yielded some results and shown some trends which, in the 
words of one of its authors, Professor Trytten of the Johnstown 
Branch of the University of Pittsburgh, ‘may be of interest to a 
wider group than college physics teachers alone.’”’ In commenting on 
this increasing tendency to scramble courses and to go easy on 
fundamentals, Trytten, in another article, states: 

Whatever orthodox college faculty men may think of such a business as this, 
the fact is they must recognize that the high school is in a state of flux. The 
pressure on it to change its aims and methods, more nearly to serve the average 
graduate, will increase. And the college preparatory student will be forced to 
take pot luck with the crowd. Diluted courses, ‘‘scrambled”’ courses, survey 
courses, are the new dish to be served up. 

It is into this apparently insoluble problem that the college man needs to 
peer in the hope of finding a way out..... If the college-bound student repre- 
sents the future leadership in all branches as seems obvious, then it is surely 
too bad to condemn him to four years at half speed, as seems inevitable in the 
future. 

It seems very definite that the colleges must expect less well-trained material 
entering the freshman classes as the emphasis in the high school shifts from the 
traditional goal, unless something is done to meet the needs of the better but 
smaller and more important group of potential leaders who go on to college.* 


Along with this neglect of fundamentals and at least in part as a 
consequence of it, such solidities as definiteness of aim and emphasis 
on what used to be called “disciplinary values” have been replaced 
by a pervasive haziness, indeed fogginess, as to proper educational 
objectives and how to attain them. In modern educational theory 
what is hard has been made synonymous with what is disagreeable 
and has been so far as possible deleted from the course of study. The 
old principle to the effect that you can’t sharpen an ax on a velvet 
grindstone has given place to the view that if the pupils don’t like it, 

2M. H. Trytten and J. M. Leach, “Study of Secondary School Physics in Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ American Journal of Physics, April, 1941, pp. 96-100. 

3M. H. Trytten, “Colleges and the Changing High Schools,” Science, October 24, 
1941, Pp. 357-89. 
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they shouldn’t be required to do it. In sum, the school idea should 
be not hard study and concentrated thinking but directed play. 

It is true that “directed play” is a more attractive motive than 
“hard study” and that “Wouldn't you like to”’ is a more pleasant 
invitation than “You ought” or ‘You must.” Real life, however, 
rarely if ever seems to care whether we like a thing or not. Life says 
simply and impersonally: ‘Here is a job of work. Do it or make way 
for aman who can and will.” If, therefore, the schools are to prepare 
students actively and realistically for life instead, as their radical 
critics charge them with doing, of continuing to rake over the dust 
and ashes of yesteryear, one of the first and chief aims should be 
training to do a hard job well, a disagreeable job pleasantly, and any 
kind of job to the limit of one’s ability. 

“Directed play” is an ideal method for the nursery and kinder- 
garten and probably for the elementary school as well. It is not 
clear, however, how much further it can be profitably extended. 
Persisted in too far, it becomes a childish educational fixation and 
forestalls the always slow and difficult development of such higher 
and harder qualities as self-control, obedience, determination, the 
ability to study, and the power to think. 

It is this fundamental weakness in the progressive education 
movement that Professor Reynolds singles out for special comment 
in a thoughtful analysis which will be quoted from in a moment. 

As I look back upon my student years in high school, college, and 
university, I can truthfully say that I learned most in quantity, 
quality, and permanence from the two men who made me study 
hardest and work longest—one a professor of Latin and the other 
a professor of English. Neither one was of an apologetic, propitia- 
tory type, and neither one ever gave a cream-puff course in his pro- 
fessorial life. 

II. CURRENT DOCTRINES 

The progress that has recently been made by the laissez faire the- 
ory in secondary education is, of course, not due to accident or to 
undirected natural causes. What has brought it about is the educa- 
tional philosophy and the efficient activities of certain organized and 
unorganized groups both in the schools of professional education and 
in the actual teaching profession as well. Two of the most influential 
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of these are the Progressive Education Association and the advanced 
wing of the National Council of Teachers of English. Their educa- 
tional aims and ideals have been ably expressed and widely pub- 
licized. As college teachers who receive their products in that stage 
of development in which the schools deliver them to us, we should 
know something of their objectives and methods. It may be that we 
should approve them—either in whole or in part. But we should at 
least know, weigh, consider, and determine and not let the wave of 
the future in secondary education go by like a ship in the night, with 
“only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness.”’ 

There is not time to examine here their theories in detail, but we 
can take at least a brief glance at them, with special reference to 
(1) the chief pronouncement of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, namely, An Experience Curriculum; (2) the progressive edu- 
cation movement so far as it affects English literature; and (3) the 
educational philosophy advanced in The Saber Tooth Curriculum. 

1. An Experience Curriculum is the product of the collective 
thinking of a commission of more than one hundred persons repre- 
senting teachers and supervisors of English in elementary and high 
schools, professors of English in colleges and universities and teach- 
ers colleges, together with two psychologists and four professors of 
education. Its aim is to set forth the basic principles or assumptions 
upon which the recommendations have been based. It makes sug- 
gestions as to what may be profitably taught and learned at different 
age and ability levels. In general, the concepts and hypotheses of the 
progressive school of educational theory are reflected in the basic 
principles. 

I have worked through An Experience Curriculum carefully three 
times, and [I still regret to say that on the whole in my opinion, as 
previously expressed elsewhere,* it marks a distinctly backward 
step—or more accurately a sidestep—in the teaching of English. 

Its fundamental weakness seems to be that it fails to take into 
account the many difficulties and problems that confront the English 
teachers of this country today and which, incidentally, are the same 
difficulties that faced them yesterday and that will face them tomor- 
row. The prevailing tone of the report is vague, benevolent, and 
appreciative; but nowhere, so far as I can see, can a teacher find 


4 “An Experience Curriculum,” South Carolina Education, December, 1940, pp. 60 ff. 
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definite and practical suggestions for training students, on the one 
hand, to write well and to keep from writing blunderingly, weakly, 
and ineffectively; and, on the other, first to understand and then to 
appreciate the harder, finer things in literature. 

So far as grammar is concerned, the attitude of An Experience Cur- 
riculum is to me frankly disappointing and does not seem justifiable 
on the score of either evidence, reasoning, or experience. An Experi- 
ence Curriculum accords recognition to only twenty-five grammar ob- 
jectives in the entire school course from Grades II to XII inclusive,’ 
though it later describes briefly a fuller elective course in grammar 
for “those high-school seniors who presumably will enjoy and profit 
by 

In explaining the twenty-five objectives that it does recognize, 
however, An Experience Curriculum refers to many grammatical 
terms and uses which are not included in its list of chosen objectives 
but which a teacher would have to know before he could teach the 
selected objectives, and which a pupil also would have to learn before 
he could understand them. 

The final judgment of An Experience Curriculum on the subject of 
grammar is stated as follows: 


Because scientific investigations have failed to show the effectiveness of gram- 
mar in the elimination of usage errors, it is not here organized for that purpose. 
There is no scientific evidence of the value of grammar which warrants its 
appearance as a prominent or even distinct feature of the course of study 


[p. 228]. 

Without having time to go into detail, I may state the conserva- 
tive, as opposed to the radical, position on grammar as follows. I am 
heartily in accord with it. 

Not even its warmest advocates would claim that grammar is a 
panacea for all the ills of speech, but most of those who have taught 
it know from experience that it is a valuable ally in both speech and 
writing and that up to the present, at any rate, no substitute for it 
has been found. The task of teaching the young people of this coun- 
try to speak and write correctly is so important and so difficult that 
it is poor strategy to dismiss any auxiliary, even English grammar. 

There is one basic fact that we should never lose sight of: no evi- 
dence—scientific, pseudo-scientific, or otherwise—against gram- 


5 Pp. 228-38. 6 Pp. 289-90. 
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mar has as yet been advanced that can outweigh the majority con- 
viction in its favor on the part of the thousands of experienced Eng- 
lish teachers throughout the country—teachers who have taught 
English successfully to scores of high-school classes, teachers who 
know whereof they speak and whose only aim is to teach English as 
efficiently as possible. The burden of proof still remains with those 
who advocate either abolishing grammar altogether or cutting it 
down to microscopic proportions.? 

In sum, An Experience Curriculum seems to me to be an interest- 
ing gesture in English methodology, laudable in motive, graceful in 
execution, but ineffective in results. 

2. So far as the teaching of literature is affected by this go-as-you- 
please attitude everywhere implicit or explicit in the progressive edu- 
cation movement, Professor George F. Reynolds of the University of 
Colorado has put his finger on the danger spot in a recent article with 
the suggestive title, “The Unprogressiveness of Progressive Educa- 
tion.”’* Says Professor Reynolds: 

A speaker has just addressed our city teachers about the language arts. He 
was persuasive, only gently satiric concerning the benighted past, full of en- 
thusiasm for what he called a new gospel of education, fired with the devotion 


of a crusader. 

All of which was to the good, though it was scarcely new. All English teach- 
ers worth their salt—some of us even who may not be—have believed and prac- 
ticed the belief that education must be dynamic, that the student must read the 
books he individually needs to read, that unless he is stirred by a book it is only 
ashes in his mouth and about as nourishing. That idea goes back at least as 
far as Dr. Johnson. Not what was said raises doubt, so much as the meagreness 
of its conceptions of what literature is for, and its blindness to the student’s 
and his teacher’s opportunities. .... 

Literature does offer a means of escape but it offers more than that, and it is 
our business as teachers of literature to keep on insisting on this. Literature 
gives more even than the vicarious experience recent publications have empha- 
sized. It is itself experience. At its best it trains, reveals, even inspires. But 
literature which does this usually demands effort, and because of this, may at 
first repel. This is where the teacher can do his best work, by guiding, inciting, 
even insisting. A young student’s desires are limited; his needs are great. If 
education is to do its job it must make his desires include his needs, not limit 
its services to his uninformed demands. 


7 For a more detailed expression of the writer’s views on grammar see ““Grammar: 
The Swing of the Pendulum,” English Journal, October, 1938, pp. 637-43. 
8 News Letter of the College English Association, December, 1940, pp. 1 and 3. 
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One of these needs is that he get in touch with the past, that he become at 
home in his cultural heritage. As the inscription by George Norlin over our 
University of Colorado library says, ““Who knows only his own generation re- 
mains always a child.” To help the student feel and fill this need has in the past 
been one of the principal aims of education. The “new” education seems to 
ignore this service. Of course that makes its task easier, but also less necessary. 
Here are the riches of the past and present; there are the students. And between 
them stands the teacher who, given a chance, can reveal these riches to those 
students; only a stultifying educational theory prevents him from doing so. The 
student does not know the riches are there and must be shown before he can 
desire them. That “‘showing”’ is education in literature... .. 

So far this attitude in education is mainly a problem for secondary schools, 
but already the colleges are meeting it in a lack among Freshmen of any bases of 
common training, in bright students who might have read real books but who 
have been fed on twaddle, and in students who resent being asked to read any- 
thing that does not interest them at the first inspection. If things go on as they 
have begun, education in literature will have to start with Freshmen. As a 
matter of fact that is in many cases already true. 


3. The Saber Tooth Curriculum,’ by Raymond Wayne, is an effec- 
tive educational allegory, satiric in method and serious in purpose. 
It is cleverly done and makes entertaining reading. As might be 
gathered from the title, it is a destructive criticism of conservatism, 
traditionalism, and all vestigial remnants in education. 

It advocates the view that whatever in education does not func- 
tion directly in providing more and better food, more and better 
clothing, more and better houses, and safer national security in gen- 
eral is futile and should be banished from the curriculum. 

The underlying analogy on which the argument is based is to the 
effect that long, long ago, when dreaded saber-tooth tigers roamed 
the jungles and preyed upon man, the tribal schools all gave training 
in how to hunt and kill these deadly animals and thus protect people 
from their depredations. But that was ages ago. Now there are no 
saber-tooth tigers to fear, and yet the schools still continue to teach 
courses in saber-tooth-tiger-killing. 

This analogy would be altogether sound instead of only fractional- 
ly so if a human being were merely a peripatetic stomach and noth- 
ing more. True that man has a body, and equally true that to nour- 
ish and clothe that body and to keep it comfortable are primary hu- 
man tasks—tasks that the schools should be fairly called upon to aid 


9 New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 139. 
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increasingly in furthering. But man is more than body; he is mind 
and spirit, and no educational philosophy is worthy of the name that 
fails to take these into account. Human beings do get cold and hun- 
gry and thirsty and stoop to the lure of Lilith as they stumble 
through the dust and mud of life; but they also think and feel and 
inescapably crave beauty and 

Vent a high mood which makes the rest seem pale, 

Pour their hearts blood to flourish one green leaf, 


Follow some Helen for her gift of grief 
And fail in what they mean, whate’er they do. 


True that today the saber-tooth tiger is extinct. But, in ceasing to 
train for that obsolete mighty game, there has likewise been lost the 
ability to hunt other kinds of game. There are still tigers roaming 
the jungle, though not of the saber-tooth variety, and lions and 
elephants and bears and panthers and wolves. And there are the 
lesser pests like foxes, mink, weasels, prairie dogs, and jack rabbits. 

But, to turn the analogy around and point it the other way, if 
because of the disappearance of one formerly important animal, all 
courses in hunting are to be discontinued in modern tribal training, 
what becomes of such desirable aptitudes as knowledge of wood- 
craft, familiarity with field and stream, friendship with noble dogs, 
love of the out-of-doors, and the ability to feel at home alone in it; 
and what becomes of such attainments as the ability to follow a trail 
unerringly through swamp and underbrush, to read a compass or 
direct one’s course by the stars, to make a comfortable night camp, 
and to aim steadily and shoot straight? 

Given a few more years of suspension of courses in woodslore and 
venery, and the men, women, and children of our tribe will not be 
able to cope successfully even with rats, mice, and such small deer, 
to say nothing of locusts, flies, fleas, mosquitoes, and other pests of 
the winged and wingless varieties. 

The argument against training for saber-tooth tigers is good as far 
as it goes; but, instead of not going far enough, it goes much too far. 
As Mark Twain said of another educational experience which also 
proves too much: “If a cat sits on a hot stove it will never sit on a 
hot stove again. True; but neither will it ever sit on any other kind 
of stove again, from that time henceforth and forevermore.”’ 
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Ill. SUGGESTED ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


In the face of the current haziness as to objectives and indefinite- 
ness as to aims it would be hard to draw up a list of fundamentals to 
which all teachers of English would subscribe. I venture, however, 
to suggest six for your thoughtful consideration. In his presidential 
address before the National Council of Teachers of English in 1935 
Professor Charles Swain Thomas emphasized the much-needed dis- 
tinction between what he aptly called “educational constants” and 
“educational variables.”’ 

A suggestive paragraph from his discussion reads: 


Now one striking fact about variables is this: Each item has its due quantum 
of intrinsic worth in our English classroom procedures. Assuredly we should 
not in certain specific situations hesitate to employ the vitamin particles of any 
single one of them that promises mental nutrition. While perhaps a few seem 
to be merely the surviving labels or symbols of systems that have had their 
day, these variables should not necessarily cease to be. Many of them are broken 
lights of educational truth, and truth is great and so commanding that it proper- 
ly subordinates and deftly outmaneuvers the variable; granting it on occasion 
the privilege of stepping momentarily into the limelight and later guiding it 
gradually and unobtrusively into crepuscular shadow and deepened darkness. 


For the basic English constants I offer the six following. Possible 
and desirable additions have been rigorously excluded in order 
to keep the number as small as possible. The six chosen are 
phrased as simply and definitely as possible. There is nothing new 
or exciting about them. They are the time-tested, time-approved 
fundamentals of any sound, effective, really and realistically pro- 
gressive high-school English course. So far as my experience goes 
and so far as I apprehend the common problems that underlie both 
high-school and freshman English, all six are essential. None seems 
to me debatable except the first, which advocates grammar. 


THE SIX AIMS 


1. To know the simpler facts of grammar and analysis. 

2. To write correctly and clearly, with due regard to such matters as ac- 
ceptable outside form of written work, grammar, spelling, punctuation, sentence 
structure, paragraphing, idiom, and so forth. 

3. To speak correctly and intelligibly, with special reference to grammar, 
pronunciation, and enunciation—oral composition being used as an adjunct 
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and link between written composition and the informal discussions growing out 
of recitation and class work. 

4. To get the thought from the printed page: first, the central idea or main 
theme and, then, the subordinate ideas as well. This applies to ali forms of 
printed and written matter—books, chapters, essays, articles, editorials, letters, 
committee reports, and so forth. It is the special field of silent reading in the 
grades and of paraphrasing and précis writing in the high school. 

5. To read aloud intelligently, intelligibly, and sympathetically. 

6. To understand and to appreciate good literature. 


It will be noted that, as it happens, these six aims divide them- 
selves almost evenly between composition and literature. The first 
three are clearly the concern of composition, and the last two as 
clearly the concern of literature. The fourth, the ability to get the 
thought from the printed page, is shared in equally by composition 
and literature. This evenness of division is as it should be. The 
high-school English course is an integral, four-year effort to give pu- 
pils certain skills in writing and certain training in reading. The 
course should be viewed as a whole, and there should be the nicest 
adjustment between the two great complementary branches of com- 
position and of literature. The same teachers usually teach both. 
The same pupils study both. 

Of all six goals, the outstanding ones are the second and the sixth: 
to write correctly and clearly and to understand and appreciate good 
literature. Let us hasten, however, to emphasize here the paramount 
importance of composition. As between literature and composition, 
composition is of first importance, both in time and in degree. It 
should be taught before literature is taught and should be continued 
throughout the entire four years, with diminishing emphasis only as 
a respectable level of skill in it is attained by the class as a whole. 

When one considers the clarity, directness, and established values 
of these six major aims, and when one contrasts with them the gen- 
eral mistiness and the socialized, foggy phraseology of the substitutes 
that are offered in their stead in certain quarters today, one feels like 
propounding the eloquent question that Omar put to the wine 
merchants: 


I wonder what it is they buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND WAR' 
LENNOX GREY? 


We have things to speak for, these days, we teachers of English. 
For our students have things to speak for now and in the years that 
lie ahead. And we must help them to find the formulating “‘words 
that are deeds” or to make their own. 

For many months we teachers have been listening acutely to the 
words which embody man’s hopes and resolutions today through 
America and the world—testing the keywords like “defense,” the 
slogans like “the arsenal of democracy,” “the four freedoms,” and 
“blood, sweat, and tears’; and, then, the symbolic statements of 
writers in There Shall Be No Night, Watch on the Rhine, Mrs. Mini- 
ver, A Time To Speak, Two-Way Passage, Of Human Freedom. What 
are the best touchstones for our use, for the use of American boys 
and girls? 

With our journalists, statesmen, poets, we have hearkened back 
to Tom Paine’s words to the American people as Washington’s army 
was retreating across New Jersey in 1776: ““These are the times that 
try men’s souls.” We have heard Lincoln’s words at Gettysburg— 
“of the people, by the people, for the people” —expanding from their 
special American significance to the world-significance of Lincoln’s 
own whole phrase, ‘“‘that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth.” Gradually, too, de- 
spite the cynical twist given Wilson’s ‘‘making the world safe for 
democracy” by a shortsighted generation which condemned Wilson’s 
words because the rest of us failed to make them into deeds, we 
have heard Wilson’s words reinstated in only slightly embarrassed 
paraphrase. And, as a sign that all this isn’t merely academic, we 


This article condenses the main points in a paper presented to the section meeting 
on ‘‘Teaching for Democracy” at the Atlanta convention of the National Council of 
the Teachers of English, November, 1941. Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down, just pub- 
lished, extends the parable of Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night developed here. 

2 Professor and head of the department of English, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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have heard them gathered up in popular poems like “Ballad for 
Americans,” on radio and recording as well as in print. 

Every decisive moment in human history has its indispensable 
touchstones, we know— its keywords and signs, its great formula- 
tions of human thought and feeling by artist, builder, statesman, 
scientist, teacher, to make clear what the great issues are and what 
we can do about them. In some form or other they reach all of us, 
however modified or even distorted. How can our boys and girls, 
with our help, best take hold of them? 

For American schools we seem now to need three kinds of touch- 
stones in particular. In a sense we may think of these three touch- 
stones as belonging to the present, to the past, and to the future— 
and to literature in the present, the past, the future. We should not 
think of such touchstones as taking the place of seasoned delibera- 
tion, but as focusing our deliberation, at once dramatically and philo- 
sophically, at a time when our boys and girls will have limited time 
for debate—especially those in our senior high schools. 

First, we need positive, far-reaching dramatic instances of the 
constructive power of words for direct use with students in order to 
counterbalance the negativism of misapplied propaganda analysis 
and debunking semantics—yet without destroying the important 
critical and defensive values in both propaganda analysis and se- 
mantics. We need visible, modern, successful instances that will en- 
able us to get together with our students on common articles of 
faith, not to fall into the traps of negating negativism, or debunking 
debunking. 

Back of these instances we need keys of two other sorts, with 
further philosophical reaches, yet with practical application to two 
knotty problems that face us now and promise to face us for a long 
time. One is a key to the “toughen American youth’ demand— 
which, for students and Americans generally, must be made to mean 
more than ‘“‘callous American youth.”’ The second is a key to Amer- 
ica’s past, present, and future world-role and the need in Americans 
for ‘““world-intelligence”’ so that we shall not shy away from world- 
responsibilities because we have been made allergic to the word ‘‘im- 
perialism,” and so that at the same time we may not be tempted to 
a kind of thinly veiled Anglo-American imperialism in a too narrow 
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concept of the “union now” idea. We need other things, but these 
three seem crucial. They have particular bearing on the work of 
the English teacher. As we shall see in three sample touchstones 
which follow, they are needed in support of one another. 

A year’s search for a modern teaching instance to show the posi- 
tive power of words and literature has turned up no better example 
for these days than the sixth scene in Robert Sherwood’s play of the 
Russo-Finnish war, There Shall Be No Night. It is modern. It is 
popularly familiar. It is at once American and international. It has 
the long view. It challenges us all to look into and affirm the values 
we live for. Whether we look into its theme, into the historical sig- 
nificance of the story of Finland caught between powerful enemies, 
or into Robert Sherwood’s avowed effort here to state values about 
which he had long been confused, it is rewarding. And all in a page 
or two of print. 

The scene isa Finnish schoolroom near the war front. Dr. Valkonen, 
the Nobel Prize winner whom the audience had first met broadcast- 
ing to his wife’s fellow-countrymen in America, is explaining an in- 
scription on the walls to a tense little group of Finns, Britons, and 
Americans before they go out to battle. The inscription consists of 
ten lines from the Finnish epic, the Kalevala. 

“Tt had its beginnings in the songs of our minstrels a thousand 
years ago,’ Valkonen is explaining. “Your poet Longfellow knew 
the Kalevala, and used its rhythm in ‘Hiawatha’— 

Let us clasp our hands together, 
Let us interlock our fingers; 


Let us sing a cheerful measure, 
Let us use our best endeavors— 


“Every Finnish child learns about the Kalevala—just as Ameri- 
cans learn those words about Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.’’ 

Facing questions of war and peace with our students, as we must, 
could we do better than to read this and ask our young Americans 
what inscription singly and as a group we should want lettered on 
our walls as we meet crises of war and peace—words that will stand 


3 Robert E. Sherwood, There Shall Be No Night (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1941). 
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every test for truth, sincerity, and human understanding for a thou- 
sand years? When we have brought the best we can find in news- 
papers, magazines, radio and movie programs, and books, we may 
try them on our own walls. Sherwood’s touchstone demands that we 
say and do something, not merely listen. 

Behind this instance there must be other instances. Among them, 
particularly, there must be visible keys to the idea of enduring 
“toughness,”’ here implied, and to the idea of America’s international 
responsibilities. 

On the question of toughness, perhaps the most eloquent state- 
ment for teachers in the current world-revolution appeared three 
years ago in Jacques Barzun’s Of Human Freedom. His first sentence 
reads thus: ‘‘When our children ask us, twenty years from now, 
‘What did you accomplish in those days?’ we shall perhaps be glad 
to answer, like the French revolutionist after the Terror, ‘I sur- 
vived.’”’ Unlike many words of spokesmen in our time, Barzun’s 
words have gained rather than lost force since they were first pub- 
lished in 1939. They have gained force in part because this Ameri- 
can teacher of literature and history at Columbia was French born, 
and was writing before the fall of France. But they have gained in- 
creasing force, too, because Barzun has clearly been a student of the 
American philosopher-psychologist William James, to whose words 
on “‘tough-mindedness” teachers are hearkening back repeatedly in 
current celebrations of James’s centenary. Emerson—James—Dew- 
ey: these have been the outstanding spokesmen for an American 
philosophy of action and outstanding guides to teachers through 
four generations. This is James’s day again. James’s tough-minded- 
ness in facing every major possibility from bare survival upward is 
Barzun’s first touchstone. To it Barzun adds others as he tests the 
values of modern education—progressive, humanistic, and other- 
wise—and shows what literature and the humanities mean for hu- 
man freedom. Not tough-minded in the sense of brutal or insensi- 
tive. But tough-minded in facing rather than evading or glossing 
over the hard facts of life, death, and the clash of forces in this world 
—themes which give strength to our most memorable arts. And with 
a gallant cosmic spirit which enables Barzun to dedicate his last sen- 
tence to “.... the wretched and wonderfully diversified human race 
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which can live and build and leave cultural traces of its passage in a 
world that was apparently not fashioned for the purpose.” 

If some teachers fear that this is too strong and too grimly honest 
for our youth, they do not realize the toughening effect of scientific 
education on our boys and girls—and the need for gallant affirma- 
tion of human ideas that can do much, despite natural fate, to fash- 
ion this world for human purpose. 

On the question of ‘‘American internationalism,”’ finally, we must 
make some of our most courageous decisions as teachers, exercise 
our greatest critical skill, take our greatest pains in finding true and 
enduring words. Such words are just now finding expression for our 
own day. Lincoln gave brief prophecy of American internationalism 
in the last sentence of the Gettysburg Address, stressing the need of 
preserving the seeds of American democracy for the rest of the world. 
Whitman wrote continually of the American culture that was grow- 
ing from cultural seed from all parts of the world. But the idea has 
been slow in maturing. Now, within the last two years, we have 
seen Americans of many sorts—President Roosevelt, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Archibald MacLeish, Louis Adamic, Henry Luce—moving 
more and more explicitly toward the idea that the Americas, peopled 
by all the races of the earth, must, for survival, undertake a demo- 
cratic ideological counterconquest of the world, that the issue now 
is whether the new international world-order (and we can hardly 
doubt that some world-order, rather than a chaos of national orders, 
is in store) shall be a world-order based on an idea of racial superior- 
ity (the Nazi) or on the superiority of a class (Communist-proletar- 
iat) or on the democratic experience and ideals of nations that are 
by their very makeup of blood and ideas international (namely, 
American democracy, North American and South American). 

We can see parts of this idea shaping in Adamic’s Two-Way Pas- 
sage (New York, 1941) with these words: 

.... This is the unique function of the United States: to ignite, in our own 
way, an American revolution in Europe. 

The United States would not seek to impose democracy upon Europe from 


without; her function should be to cut loose the vicious tentacles of hate, narrow 
nationalism, oppression and frustration that keep the inherent democracy that 
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exists within the hearts of European peoples from coming to full flower. In- 
herent democracy! For the European emigrants found in this country a place 
where they were free to build whatever kind of society they pleased. And these 
European immigrants founded a democracy here in America. The answer is 
obvious: The people of Europe would also establish complete democracy within 
all Europe—if they had the chance... . if they were free. All they need is a 
historic moment. We can give it to them..... 

By what right could the United States assume this function? 

First, by the right of simple necessity; the European problem simply must 
be settled. We Americans know, by now, that we shall not realize a full meas- 
ure of democracy in America until it has been realized in much of the rest of 
the world. 

Secondly, by virtue of the special relation of the United States to the rest of 
humanity. .... Being a nation made up of all the peoples of all the world .... 
we, alone have no axes to grind. 


We can see other parts emerging in Henry Luce’s editorials, 
“America and Armageddon” (Life, Vol. VIII, No. 23 [June 3, 1940]) 
and “The American Century” (sbid., Vol. X, No. 7 [February 17, 
1941]): 

A little of America belongs to every man and woman everywhere who has 
had faith in democracy and hope in a world of peace and justice.s 

We are not in a war to defend American territory. We are in a war to defend 
and even to promote, encourage and incite so-called democratic principles 
throughout the world. 

....Is there not something a little more practically satisfying that we can 
get our teeth into [than ‘“‘big words’’]? 

.... Thereis. And so we now come squarely and closely face to face with the 
old issue which Americans hate most to face .... Isolationism versus Inter- 
nationalism. ... . The cure is this: to accept whole-heartedly our duty and our 
opportunity as the most powerful and vital nation in the world and in conse- 
quence to exert upon the world the full impact of our influence. .. . . : America is 
responsible, to herself as well as to history, for the world-environment in which 
she lives. .... 

But what internationalism have we Americans to offer? ... . It must be an 
internationalism of the people, by the people and for the people. . . . . The issues 
which the American people champion revolve around their determination to 
make the society of men safe for freedom, growth and increasing satisfaction 


4Louis Adamic, Two-Way Passage (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 266-68 
passim. 
5 Ibid., VIII, 100. 
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of all individual men. Beside that resolve, the sneers ... . teeth-grinding ... . 
roars of the Nazi Propaganda Ministry are of small moment.‘ 

So far, these and other statements are only the raw materials of a 
growing new conception of America’s purpose. Our students should 
see this and be in on the making, safeguarding it for ourselves and 
the world as Adamic and others believe we will safeguard it. What 
is its bearing on literature—or how does literature bear on it? Can 
we doubt that it will be one of the prime themes of writers and 
spokesmen for at least a generation and that their writings and 
speaking will help to create it? Some of our students will be those 
writers. Others of our students will be the accepting or protesting 
readers, or movie-goers, or radio listeners who, by their acceptance, 
or rejection, also help to create and formulate. 

If American teachers and students feel responsibility in such 
things and a need for memorable spokesmanship both in war aims 
and in peace aims, then certain other things must inevitably happen 
to our programs of study besides the introduction of a few telling 
touchstones or symbols. Our taking stock of American values in the 
first World War brought a shift of emphasis from British literature 
to American, at first in an essentially nationalistic way, but more re- 
cently in broader ‘‘comparative literature” ways. With this second 
World War, our growing consciousness of world-responsibility will 
speed our concern with world-literature, both in translation and in 
foreign languages, and with growing emphasis on the international- 
ism of American literature. The boom in the study of Latin-Ameri- 
can literature and languages is only one sign which our teacher- 
training colleges throughout the country are recognizing as they 
prepare programs for teachers, who will be meeting the demand for 
consciously international education for young Americans. 

Emphatically we have things to speak for, we teachers of language 
and literature—with a collective spokesmanship that must be as 
varied as our communities and schools and students. Our touch- 
stones must vary, but they must touch the main issues decisively. 
If they are not decisive, decisions will be made for us by spokesmen 
who may know less and care less about the part which language and 
literature play in human survival and advancement than we do. 


6 Ibid., X, 62-6s. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SYLLABUS 


DOROTHY BONAWIT, committee chairman" 


This syllabus, designed for the third year of high school because 
of the maturity of some of the concepts presented, offers sugges- 
tions, which will require development and enrichment by individual 
teachers. It is recommended that approximately fifteen lessons be 
devoted to these activities; but, obviously, the teacher may cull from 
the series those ideas that fit in best with the time available for this 
phase of English work. Units 1 and 2 are recommended for average 
classes. 

This plan of study assumes that there has been the usual reference 
to motion pictures, which is likely to be part of any classroom dis- 
cussion, in the two years preceding this course of study. The com- 
mittee hopes to devise another type of syllabus, presenting a four- 
year sequence of materials selected to apply more directly to the 
immature and intellectually unresponsive. In the meantime modifi- 
cation of the following lessons will reach larger groups than those 
electing a special course in the motion picture. 

Preparatory testing device—Write a composition in which you dis- 
cuss a film that you have either liked very much or disliked in- 
tensely. (This composition might be compared with a similar com- 
position written at the end of the unit to determine the students’ 
growth in ability to evaluate motion pictures.) 

UNIT 1 
a LESSON I. MOVING-PICTURE HABITS OF THE CLASS 
im: 
a) To make pupils aware of their habits with regard to motion 
pictures; to emphasize intelligent reasons for studying motion 
pictures in the classroom. 


* Chairman of the department of English, Andrew Jackson High School, St. Albans, 
New York City, and chairman of the Motion Picture Committee of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English. This syllabus is a part of a report of this commit- 
tee, of which the other members are: Gertrude Baker (Mrs.), *Regina Rosiny Barnes 
(Mrs.), Ruth Boss, *Louis Chutroo, Helen G. Corey (Mrs.), Harold Edell, Alice 
Feuerstein (Mrs.), *Samuel G. Gilbert, Ruth Goldstein, Arthur Gregor, Harriet Haft 
(Mrs.), Carolyn Harrow (Mrs.), Edwin Katz, Evelyn Keller, Pearl Kinzler, Marion 
V. C. Lippman (Mrs.), Harry Marcus, George W. Sullivan, Jr., *Harry Wolfson, Alice 
C. Wright (Mrs.), Ebba Zeitlin (Mrs.). The persons whose names are starred deserve 
special credit for the part of the report printed here. 
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b) Poll the class on their attendance at picture theaters and their 
preferences in films. 


Discussion: 

a) Do you think motion pictures should be discussed in the class- 

room? What advantage might you hope to gain from such a 
discussion? 

b) Statement of the purpose of film study: to enable students to 
understand more intelligently why they enjoy motion pictures 
and to develop intellectual and artistic appreciation as well as 
emotional response. 

c) Why do people go to the movies? List reasons on the board and 
evaluate them. 

d) Which of these reasons have led to the popularity of serials 
and other poor films? Which reasons lead to the selection of 
Grade A pictures? 

e) How many of you have been dissatisfied with any pictures you 
have seen? Why? 

Assignment: 

a) How can you shop more widely in selecting pictures? 

b) Bring in a list of ways in which you have actually chosen to 
see certain pictures. 

c) Add suggestions that you would recommend as helpful. 


LESSON 2. SHOPPING FOR MOVIES 
Aim: 

a) To foster discrimination in the choice of moving pictures. 
Students list on the board various methods employed for get- 
ting their money’s worth in the motion picture (friend’s recom- 
mendations, type of picture, title, theater, stars, books pic- 
torialized, ads, trailers, reviews; special inducements: extra 
features, bingo, prizes). 


Discussion: 


a) Which of these methods have you found the best guide to satis- 
factory entertainment? Give examples. 


b) Which is the most misleading or disappointing? Illustrate. 
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c) What do you want to know about a motion picture before 

seeing it? 
Assignment: 

a) Bring in a film review taken from a daily newspaper. If pos- 
sible, bring one on a picture you have seen and one on a picture 
that you have not seen. Underline the important things stated 
about the pictures discussed. List the different aspects of a 
picture discussed by the critics. 

LESSON 3. JUDGING A MOVING PICTURE 
Aim: 
a) To teach the purpose, nature, and value of a review. 
b) ‘To build up a basic vocabulary for effective criticism. 
Discussion: 

a) What are the aspects of a film discussed by reviewers (theme, 
photography, directing, acting, settings, plot, music, sound ef- 

fects, dialogue, technicolor) ? 


b) Define each of these briefly. 

c) Note different ways the critics have of praising or disparaging. 

d) Problems facing the critic (technical knowledge, background 
information concerning the book depicted or other pictures on 
similar material or on other performances of the actors or of 
other productions of the director, economic or other pressure, 
standards of judgment, appeal to certain types of minds). 

e) What makes a review a reliable guide? 

Assignment: 

a) Write your own review of a picture recently seen, discussing as 
many aspects presented in the discussion as apply to the pic 
ture. Choose a different picture from any reviewed in class un- 
less you want to stress new aspects of the picture. 


LESSON 4. WHAT GOES INTO THE MAKING OF A FILM? 
Aim: 


a) ‘lo teach the component parts of a picture. 


Definitions of the component parts of a film (review of previ 
ous lesson 
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Divide the class into committees for investigation. Each 
group will look into one aspect (story, acting, directing, sets 
and costumes, photography, music, sound, color). 

Requirements of the report-—Oral or written presentation of 
an analysis of the contribution of the aspect ¢ hosen to the suc 
cess or failure of films. References to at least two written 
| sources of information. I:xxamples from at least six motion pik 
L tures. List of at least five things you would advise every 

movie-goer to become aware of concerning the aspect discussed. 
As much illustrative material as possible. 


UNIT 2 
Assignment: 
a) Imagine you are a young person in a moving picture, faced 
with one of these typical situations: college life, first job, first 


love, social unpopularity in your own group, desire to change 


° your environment, living at home. Record some of the prob 
lems to be faced and possible solutions. 

LESSON 5. INFLUENCE OF THE MOVING PICTURES YOUTH 

4 (Note-—Cole, Adolescent Psychology, and Forman, Our 
d M ovie-made Children contain interesting ideas on this topic.) 
Aim: 
A a) ‘lo determine the validity of the presentation in motion pi 
ms tures of youth’s problems and interests. 

b) ‘Yo note the influence on our own behavior of characters in 

pictures. 
Discussion: 

AS | a) ‘The problems of young people are frequently presented in mov 
ing pictures. What are some of them that you have personally 
experienced 

1. Social relations (learning how to dance, to dress, to gain 
poise, to behave in various social difficulties, to get along 
with the opposite sex, to have a good time on a limited al 
lowance). 

i 2. How are these problems treated in the movies? What have 


| you learned from the movies on how to comport yourself? 
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Which suggestions have you found valuable? Which mis- 
leading? Give instances of behavior or dress you have imi- 
tated. Results of the imitation? 

3. Family relations (younger brother or sister, dates, independ- 
ence or dependence with respect to parents). Examples 
from pictures and from own life. 

4. Love as portrayed in movies (causes, complications, happy 
endings). 

5. Stereotypes of plots: Love (boy meets girl; boy loses girl; 
boy wins girl). College (arrival, unpopularity, achievement 
through persistence). Parents (misunderstandings between 
generations, near-tragedy, reconciliation). 

6. Suggest a plot that would be true to life, based on your own 
experience or on that of one of your friends. Would you 
recommend that pictures be more realistic than they are? 
Effect of change on box-office appeal? 


Assignment: 


a) 


List five characters you have met in the movies as representa- 
tive of their occupations. 


b) What are their definitions of success in their chosen fields? 


Aim: 


LESSON 6. INFLUENCE OF THE MOTION PICTURE— 
OCCUPATIONS AND GOALS 


a) To check ideas presented in motion pictures for realism in 


description of occupations and goals. 


Discussion: 


a) 


d) 


List examples of different occupations on the board (lawyer, 
minister or priest, professor, banker, doctor, sailor, nurse, po- 
litician, secretary, miner, salesclerk, engineer, artist). 

How do these characters get their positions, as depicted in the 
movies? In real life? How do they retain them? How do they 
spend their leisure? What do they consider success? Other ex- 
amples from other sources—books, radio programs. 


Do the movies tend to be realistic in their presentation? 


Do you know of any young people who have been influenced 
in their choice of occupation by the movies? Results? 
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e) What other sources of information should be investigated be- 
fore choosing an occupation (interviews, ads, self-analysis, re- 
quirements of the job, future)? 


Assignment: 
a) List three different nationalities that you have seen typified 
in films. What actors are generally assigned to such roles? 
In a brief paragraph for each, describe the characteristics of 
the nationality as portrayed. 


LESSON 7. INFLUENCE OF THE MOTION PICTURE— 
NATIONALITIES AND RACES 
Aim: 
a) To detect stereotypes of nationality or race. 
b) To detect assumptions and implications. 


c) To note the fallacy of generalizations on a few examples. 


Discussion: 

a) What is the difference between caricature and portrait? Illus- 
trate with cartoons and photographs of the same celebrities. 

b) List the contributions of the class. Discuss the representations 
of the types (Italian—Ciannelli; Negro—Fetchit, Rochester; 
Chinese—Oland; English—Colman; Irish—Thomas Mitchell; 
Jewish—Auer; French—Boyer; German—Von Stroheim (re- 
cent article in the Sunday New York Herald-Tribune on his 
depiction of villains in the first World War). 


c) Check those representations of race or nationality with people 
you know. 


d) What use is customarily made of these nationalities in the 
moving pictures you have seen? Are these groups portrayed 
or caricatured? When have you seen Americans caricatured? 
How do you account for the fact that caricature of Americans 
occurs less frequently? 


e) What pictures have presented people of foreign birth so as to 
show real understanding? (Good Earth, How Green Was My 
Valley, Grand Illusion, Forgotten Village.) 


f) What is the democratic attitude toward all nationalities? 
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Consider that you are producing a film whose aim is to coun- 
teract the unfair impressions left by a stereotype in the movies. 
Mention some outstanding persons of different nationalities 
who could be subjects for biographical pictures. What contri- 
butions have these men made that might be introduced in pic- 
tures on their lives? What material might you gather from 
firsthand observation in real life that could be introduced in 
such a picture to foster a sympathetic understanding of the 
characters’ problems? 


(See Bibliography prepared by the committee on tolerance. 
Note also the discussion in William De Mille’s Hollywood Saga 
on the nationality of villains in the cinema as influenced by 
pressure groups and by world-events.) 


Assignment: 
a) Divide the class into groups to bring in lists of films pertaining 


Aim: 


to different social problems (crime, poverty and unemploy- 
ment, war, love of country, disease, etc.) Write a paragraph or 
two on the problem, its causes and cures, as represented in 
moving pictures. Check with knowledge gleaned from other 
sources: study of history, economics, science, books, radio, and 
actual experience. 

Present these questions for group consideration: How seri- 
ous is the problem in our national life as seen in the movies? 
In real life? Causes? Solutions? What attitudes have the 
movies built up in you? What attitudes should you have? 
What social influence have the movies had in consideration of 
the problem? (The Grapes of Wrath, Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bul- 
let, All Quiet on the Western Front, Mortal Storm.) 


LESSON 8. INFLUENCE OF MOVING PICTURES— 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


To appreciate the difference between honest treatment of so- 
cial problems and the superficial, false, or sentimental. 
Presentation of prepared material by panel discussion. This 
phase of the work might easily occupy several periods. 
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Assignment: 
a) Write a letter to a motion-picture producer, suggesting the 
kind of picture you would like to see produced more often. 
Use specific pictures as illustrations. 


LESSON 9. EFFECT OF PUBLIC OPINION ON PRODUCTS 


Aim: 
a) To discover why the public gets the pictures it does. 
b) To find out what can be done to get better pictures. 


Discussion: 
a) Select five students as producers of XYZ Super Productions, 
assembled in conference to consider the point of view of the 
public. 


b) Do you think they will pay any attention to their mail? Why 
or why not? 


c) What determines the kind of picture produced and presented 
to the public (box-office appeal, imitations of successful mov- 
ies, popularity of stars, propaganda inspired by world-events, 
escape from realities, vested control, block booking)? 


d) How can the public influence the producers (pressure groups) ? 


e) Should there be censorship? By whom? Comments to man- 
agers. Letters. 


Note——De Mille’s Hollywood Saga gives one director’s frank 
presentation of the influence of public opinion on types of 
pictures produced. Report on this phase of the book might 
serve as introducing an additional lesson on which “‘good”’ pic- 
tures have been box-office successes and which have failed fi- 
nancially and why. One answer evolving from such a discus- 
sion might well prove a summation of the work thus far: the 
need for educating the public through just such work as these 
lessons to appreciate better pictures and by their increased 
patronage to bring about a more worthy program of produc- 
tion.) 
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THE WAR IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 

In a radio address given February 21 Dr. Alexander Stoddard of the 
Educational Policies Commission listed the points whereby schools in the 
United States could further the war effort. His ninth point proposed that 
the schools could teach their students the progress of the war and the 
issues involved as well as the probable peace aims. 

Within several weeks after the Pearl Harbor stab in the back, pupils 
in New Ulm Public High School were actively engaged in this problem, 
working at it with the journalist’s objectivity and in a totally serious and 
practical manner. The project originated in the English department and 
is sponsored by the school paper, but in its organization it includes every 
department, every class, every student in the school. 

Realizing that most high-school students do not closely follow the news 
voluntarily or do not try very definitely to formulate opinions concerning 
it, the school paper decided to broaden its school service functions by 
sponsoring a daily newscast which would reach every student in the 
school. Actual radio conditions are simulated by the use of the public 
address system. Three minutes before the noon dismissal bell, ‘‘Head- 
lines before the Breadlines’”’ outlines the important news developments 
within the last twenty-four hours and briefly points out, in a thirty-second 
editorial, the trends to watch for and the motives behind certain actions 
on the war and on the home fronts. The news script is written in objec- 
tive, reportorial style. Editorials are the crystallization of mature, patri- 
otic judgments or are anecdotes with obvious lessons. 

Each week a different student carries the sole responsibility for the 
script-writing, which in some instances means earlier-than-usual rising 
to catch the breakfast newscasts on the national networks and to peruse 
the morning papers in order to evaluate and to select the news for the 
script. Each week different students become the program’s announcer 
and commentator in order that the list of participating members in the 
actual broadcast may be increased. 

Besides the values accruing from these students’ closer acquaintance 
with the news (script-writers who have served their stint have remarked 
that their interest in the continuity of the news has increased greatly their 
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desire to follow it—an example of interest following knowledge, by the 
way)—besides those values are the ones to be found in securing moti- 
vated, purposeful oral and written composition dealing with facts (at 
least as close to facts as they can get) rather than the usual student state- 
ments of detail-less, generalized conclusions. 

Probably one of the most important phases of the project is the thirty- 
second editorial mentioned before. As a basis for these the student script- 
writer follows the editorials in the dailies or in the current news maga- 
zines such as Time, the New Republic, the Nation, Current History, etc. 
Recent topics have covered what the Orient has to fight for, what the 
complacent should guard against in view of Soviet victories against Hitler, 
what unity means to the United States, and what some of the ultimate 
peace aims might include. Naturally, the greatest benefits fall to those 
directly participating, but it is obvious that the entire student body inci- 
dentally benefits. 

The project is probably most easily instituted in those schools with 
public address systems, but smaller schools with a common assembly hall 
could have news scripts presented daily to the students in the assembly. 
Other schools organized on the home-room plan could rotate committees 
within each home-room unit, or a central student news agency with a 
periodic change in personnel to spread the values over a larger group 
could prepare a number of scripts to be presented in each home room. 

Whatever the local situation, a plan can be devised and will be found 
to contain definite merit in fulfilling point No. 9 suggested by the Educa- 


tional Policies Commission. 
TED KALLSEN 
New Um HicH ScHooi 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


Adams—Shakespearean Playhouses: 
Restrictions on plays (chap. ii) 
The first Blackfriars (chap. v) 
The Rose (chap. ix) 
The Swan (chap. x) 
The Globe (chap. xii) 
The Fortune (chap. xiii) 
The Hope (chap. xvi) 
Theatre Royal at Whitehall (chap. xx) 
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Barton—Historic Costume for the Stage: 
Elizabethan dress (men, women, children, soldiers, clergy, clowns, and 
jesters) (pp. 210-29) 
Jewelry and other accessories (pp. 229-34) 


Boas and Hahn—Social Backgrounds of English Literature: 
Houses and furniture (pp. 89-93) 
Manners and dress (pp. 93-94) 
Sports (pp. 95-97) 
Witches and magic (pp. 97-99) 
Science (pp. 99-100) | 
Drama (pp. 103-9) 


Brandes—W illiam Shakespeare: 
London (chap. 4) 


Brendon—Great Navigators: 
Raleigh (chap. 10) 
Hawkins (chap. 11) 
Drake (chap. 12) 


Calthrop—English Costume: 
Men (pp. 291-304) 
Women (pp. 304-17) 
Shakespeare and clothes (pp. 317-24) 


Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. V: 
Social life (pp. 287-401 and 417-24) 


Creighton—A ge of Elizabeth: 
Elizabeth’s court (pp. 137-48) 
Spanish Armada (pp. 175-86) 
English life (pp. 199-208) 
Elizabethan literature (pp. 209-26) 


Cruse—Golden Road: 
Song of the Elizabethans (pp. 179-83) 
Sea-dogs and their stories (pp. 184-91) 


Curtis—England of Song and Story: 
How London streets got their strange names (pp. 1-30) 
How people lived in the old streets (pp. 30-60) 
Holidays and merry-makings (pp. 60—go) 
Beggars, rogues, and punishments (pp. 91-123) 
The Tower of London (pp. 124-34) 
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London Bridge (pp. 135-49) 
Education (pp. 220-47) 

The court and the people (pp. 255-64) 
Feasts (pp. 279-87) 

Dress (pp. 297-305) 

Witches and superstitions (pp. 318-34) 


Davis—Life in Elizabethan Days: 
Country life and social classes (pp. 19-29) 
Mansions and furniture (pp. 30-50) 
Dress (pp. 51-67) 
Food (pp. 68-89) 
Schools (pp. 107-20) 
Books, authors, and printing (pp. 131-45) 
Witchcraft (pp. 211-29) 
Sports (pp. 243-56) 
Travel and inns (pp. 310-24) 
Stage plays and players (pp. 342-54) 
Farmer—Book of Famous Queens 
Queen Elizabeth (pp. 145-73) 


Hartley—Life and Work of the People of England (sixteenth century): 


Agriculture (pp. 36-48) 
Amusements (pp. 49-53) 
Education (pp. 54-59) 
Travel (pp. 60-61) 

Cities (pp. 62-64) 

The household (pp. 72-82) 
Ships (pp. 83-86) 


MacCraken—Jntroduction to Shakespeare: 
Shakespeare’s London (pp. 51-60) 


Quennell—History of Everyday Things in England, Vol. I1: 


Dress (pp. 7-11) 

Schools (pp. 22-28) 

House and garden (pp. 30-55) 
Musical instruments (pp. 55-59) 
Theatres (pp. 70-74) 


Rolfe—Shakespeare the Boy: 
Warwickshire (pp. 3-11) 
Kenilworth Castle (pp. 12-14) 
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Stratford-on-Avon (pp. 24-46) 

Houses (pp. 47-52) 

Furniture (pp. 52-57) 

Food and drink (pp. 57-60) 

Indoor amusements (pp. 67-71) 

Popular books (pp. 71-73) 

Charms and amulets (pp. 87-91) 

Stratford and grammar school (pp. 95-119) 

Games and sports (pp. 119-64) 

Holidays (pp. 165-212) 
Sage—Study of Costume: 

Costume (chap. viii) 
Salzman—England in Tudor Times: 

Country life (chap. ii) 

Town life (chap. iii) 

Home life (chap. iv) 
Stephenson—Study of Shakespeare: 

London (chap. ii) 

Playhouses (chap. iii) 
Synge—Social Life in England: 

“Merrie England” (chaps. xiii and xiv) 


Tickner—Social and Industrial History of England: 


London in working garb (chap. xx) 
London in holiday mood (chap. xxi) 


Thorndike—Shakes peare’s Theater: 
London (pp. 24-38) 
Playhouses (pp. 39-70) 
The physical stage (pp. 71-94) 
The court theater (pp. 140-73) 
Leading companies (pp. 273-303) 
Dramatists (pp. 329-67) 
Actors and acting (pp. 368-403) 
The audience (pp. 404-31) 
Winter—Shakespeare’s England: 
Stratford (chap. viii) 
London nooks and corners (chap. ix) 
Westminster Abbey (chap. xi) 
Shakespeare’s home (chap. xii) 
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Old churches of London (chap. xiv) 
Literary shrines of London (chap. xv) 


World’s History, Vol. TX: 
The great queen as a little child (Elizabeth) (pp. 503-17) 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his cloak (pp. 518-34) 


MILDRED BLENNERHASSETT 
BELMONT SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE JOURNALIST AS THINKER 


Most educators would agree that one of their basic aims is to teach 
children to think. The great problem is how to do it. Like desirable char- 
acter traits and other imponderables, the ability to think is generally con- 
sidered as a sort of by-product acquired in the process of absorbing various 
subject-matter courses. At least, in subjects such as geometry where there 
is an attempt to teach the thought processes directly, the carry-over into 
the solution of actual life-problems is so slight as to be practically negligi- 
ble. So there seems without doubt a real need for a method of giving the 
student simple and practical experience in thinking along lines closely 
related to his own world. 

It is not my contention that practice of newswriting in school is by any 
means the complete and final solution of this problem. I do believe, how- 
ever, that for the comparatively few in any school who are capable of 
journalistic writing and interested in it, the work can be so administered 
as to give the students invaluable training in the exercise of the funda- 
mental thought processes. 

The first step in thinking, as any scientist will tell us, is careful and 
accurate observation—not indiscriminate scattering attention, but the 
habit of noticing and mentally recording everything that has any bearing 
on the observer’s field of interest. There is little opportunity for this in 
the regular school curriculum. Here information is poured down like rain 
from heaven upon both the observant and the unobservant with little 
chance for the student to use his own initiative. Nor is the average child 
naturally observant in the sense I mean. He is likely to take life for 
granted, to become absorbed in his own little round of experiences with 
never a glance outside. 

Newspaper work, however, puts a premium on the habit of being ob- 
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servant. Reporters are encouraged to see possibilities for news from un- 
usual sources—to bring in “‘hunches”’ as the lingo has it. The young re- 
porter begins to look about him with seeing eyes. Everything is grist that 
comes to his mill. Situations formerly passed by every day without notice 
suddenly present themselves as having a possible significance for his pur- 
poses. The student has begun to observe. 

Simply to observe, however, is not enough. In the hard school of jour- 
nalism the student soon discovers the importance of accuracy. The cub’s 
initial lesson in covering a story is “‘get it first hand and get it straight.”’ 
He is assured forcefully that nobody cares to know what may have hap- 
pened, or even what probably happened, what is his personal opinion of 
the affair or what he imagines the outcome will be. He is to get the facts 
simply and clearly, nothing more, nothing less. Anyone who thinks this is 
an easy matter and berates the press for occasional misstatements has 
probably never been in the newspaper game. The scientist finds it dif- 
ficult to get at the truth in the laboratory under strictly controlled condi- 
tions. How much more will the situation test his ingenuity when he is 
faced with real life and conditions not of his creating. This is his job as a 
reporter. 

Often these thorny paths of fact finding are irksome to infant prodigies 
whose dear little imaginings have been treated with admiration under dif- 
ferent circumstances and not rated as the crude little misconceptions 
which they all too often are; but it is a much-needed experience if the 
child is to be saved from going through life as an opinionated little fool. If 
his original interpretation of life is worth while, it will survive the test and 
emerge immeasurably enriched. No personal viewpoint can be truly sig- 
nificant unless it has at some time taken a purely objective consideration 
of the evidence. 

As a matter of fact, newspaper experience follows just such a sequence 
as noted above. The beginner is required to take the strictly impersonal 
viewpoint and report plain facts. If he succeeds at this, he may be pro- 
moted to editorial or feature work where his own personality will have 
some influence. But he must take this first hurdle in the newspaper race. 
If he cannot learn to observe and observe accurately, he is out of the run- 
ning at the take-off. 

After the thinker has assembled his facts by observation, he must ana- 
lyze them, sifting out the irrelevant, determining the relation of one fact 
to another, and selecting the outstanding point. 

In journalism this process begins with the editor when he surveys the 
ceaseless panorama of school happenings and selects the events which will 
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have the most news interest for the next issue of the paper. Let us say that 
he assigns the Hi-Y skating party to a cub reporter. The cub goes, has a 
good time, but “‘ wears his skates with a difference.” He is keeping an eye 
on the whole scene, trying to spy out the essential features of it. Any 
number of incidents occur, as always at a skating party. The reporter 
makes mental notes. 

The next day he sits down to write it up. He must now decide what is 
the real news in connection with that party. Is it Jimmy Jones’ fall 
through the ice, or Bud Walker’s winning the jumping contest, or the re- 
freshments cooked over the fire, or simply the fact that there was a skating 
party? He is picking out the significant point, not from the textbook but 
from life. When he has made his decision, he is ready to write the first 
sentence, or lead, on which will hang the success of his whole story. In- 
ability to write a good lead, giving the crux of the whole article, is in itself 
sufficient to disqualify a reporter. 

What is the significance of this statement to our point? Simply this, 
that the reporter’s business after he has assembled the facts is to arrange 
them in order of importance. By the ordinary chronological method he 
would have begun with “ We all embarked in the bus for Thayer’s Pond at 
7:00 o'clock,” and finished, “‘ We arrived home at ro: 30, all having had a 
delightful evening.” This would not have cost him one moment of serious 
thought. 

The next piece of analytical work in connection with this story falls to 
the headline writer. He reads the story over with particular attention to 
the lead and then proceeds to summarize the substance of the story intoa 
very limited number of units consisting of letters and spaces. If the lead 
is the essence of the article, then the headline is the quintessence. To the 
uninitiate this type of writing seems perfunctory and routine, but those 
have tried it know otherwise. In the number of restrictions imposed and 
the amount of sheer mental ingenuity involved, it ranks with sonnet writ- 
ing. 

The result of correct habits of thinking should be the ability to exercise 
good judgment, make right choices, and thus eventually conduct one’s life 
to the most desirable goals. This requires a consideration of consequences, 
a projection of thought into the future. It isa quality of mind proverbially 
lacking in the young, perhaps because they are given so little opportunity 
to develop it. Parents and teachers both assume it to be their province to 
exercise judgment and to make choices for their charges rather than risk 
the consequenes of a wrong choice. 

In the running of a school paper, however, there is plenty of oppor- 
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tunity for the exercise of good judgment on the part of the young person 
himself. The reporter must have in mind constantly the probable reaction 
of his readers. If he puts it this way, will Jack Brown take offense? How 
can he, in reporting the game where the umpire made an unpopular deci- 
sion, maintain a neutral attitude? 

The copy desk might well be called the judgment seat, for all that is to 
be printed must pass this board of censors. Their business, aside from 
checking over certain technicalities, is to size up the article as a whole and 
make necessary corrections in form, style, and truth to fact. In short, they 
judge the article on all points. 

The editors have an even deeper responsibility in this respect. They 
must determine and uphold the policy of the paper. They must think in 
regard to each editorial, ‘‘This is to represent my paper and my school. 
Is it worthy?” 

Numberless occasions arise in connection with every issue where an 
editor must make quick and important decisions which are going to affect 
the influence of his paper and its usefulness to the school. 

So service on the school newspaper offers situations in which a student 
may learn some of the fundamentals of thinking. I know of no other ac- 
tivity, either curricular or extra-curricular, which provides an equal op- 
portunity. In this respect the contribution of the school paper to educa- 


tion is unique. 
Emma L. PATTERSON 


PEEKSKILL, NEw YORK 


AN EXPERIMENT IN REMEDIAL READING WITH 
INDIAN STUDENTS 


In November, 1939, Haskell Institute, a nonreservation (vocational) 
boarding-school for Indian boys and girls, added special reading tests to 
the battery of general tests given the entering students each fall. The 
Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests, Form A, for Grades III-IX, were 
given at that time to all ninth- and tenth-grade students. Since that time 
the Gates Reading Survey Tests have been used. 

The tests revealed that some students were trying to do high-school 
work with a reading ability lower than that required for success in it. 
Those ninth- and tenth-grade students falling below the reading level 
required for their respective grades were sent to remedial classes. 

Since the inception of the remedial] program at Haskell Institute, vari- 
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ous methods and experiments have been used to solve the reading prob- 
lem. Perhaps two of the most effective projects in the remedial plan last 
year consisted of a unit on the study of the teeth and an experiment in 
choral reading. 

To stimulate interest in the study of the teeth, illustrated charts were 
hung on the bulletin boards. The students read purposefully to learn the 
answers to certain questions brought up for discussion under a “‘ Do You 
Know?” heading, begun first by the teacher but soon taken over by the 
students. Then the class went to the library and selected for a reserved 
shelf all the books and magazines they could find on the teeth. They next 
made a bibliography according to teacher-directed requirements. They 
read for several periods—for two weeks the books were brought into the 
classroom and a student served as librarian, charging the books and 
magazines out and in—and afterward made an outline to follow in writ- 
ing up their unit. Even the dullest student was enthusiastic about his 
findings. Drawings were made quite well by some who sought compensa- 
tion for poor writing, an example being C. B., about six feet tall and a 
good track man. 

An experiment in choral reading resulted in a pleasant surprise. This 
type of reading called for group co-operation. One of the girls, W. D., at 
first refused to join the group. The teacher apparently ignored her atti- 
tude and proceeded to give attention to the other students. Selections 
from such poems as “‘The Psalm of Life,” “‘Any One Will Do,” “‘ Rena- 
scence,”’ ‘‘ The Slave,”’ and even the Twenty-third and One hundred and 
twenty-first psalms were used. Soon the melody of the poems, or the 
humor as in the second-mentioned poem, and the contagious enjoyment 
of the class infected W., and the teacher observed that she became one of 
the interested participants. V. W. was one of the leaders of the boys. 
Masculine rivalry was pitted against feminine rivalry. The boys would 
carry some parts; the girls would carry others; occasionally there was a 
solo or duet part; and some parts were said in unison. The teacher dis- 
covered that inadvertently she was teaching capitalization and punctua- 
tion. Punctuation marks, the readers learned, are “highway signs’’ to the 
reader. The comma meant slowing and lowering the voice; the semicolon 
meant a pause; and the period a stop—and so on, with all the marks of 
punctuation. Moreover, an enlarged vocabulary, careful enunciation, 
proper breathing, were resultant benefits. Likewise, self-consciousness 
was to a great degree dissipated, for the teacher would often fall back into 
the class ranks and have the students—everyone—take a turn in leading 
the group. 
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Haskell Institute, as a vocational high school, offers educational ad- 
vantages to boys and girls from schools scattered over the nation from the 
far reaches of Alaska to Florida. The remedial work is necessary, there- 
fore, to help slow and retarded students more readily to adjust themselves 
to the machinery of a school which is larger than the schools they had 


previously attended. 
VIRGINIA C. WILDER 


HASKELL INSTITUTE 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


THE OUTCOMES IN FREE READING COMPARED 
WITH THOSE IN DIRECTED READING 


It seems to be generally acknowledged that interest in secondary-school 
reading is one of the current trends. Some people believe that recreational 
reading should be left alone. They suggest that each student be allowed 
to follow his own course. Others feel that guidance is a better procedure, 
and that a teacher is in an excellent position to guide wisely. After five 
years of general observation as to which books are read, enjoyed, or pre- 
ferred by my eighth-grade current reading classes, I decided that it would 
be an interesting, and probably enlightening, study to determine what 
differences would exist between a free-reading group and a directed-reading 
group. To attempt a comparison, as well as to give my experiment direc- 
tion, I used several questions as my guideposts and hoped to achieve some 
worth-while information, at least in so far as it concerned our own school. 
This project did not have as its major aim to prove that one type of pro- 
cedure is superior to another, nor was it a question of free versus directed 
reading; supplementary evidence to determine existing differences was 
sought. 

The study involved two of my classes, one of which was designated as 
the free-reading group, the other as a directed-reading group. It was lim- 
ited to one semester. Both groups met daily for a forty-five-minute period. 
None of the students had taken the course before. Through selection and 
testing I arranged for as homogeneous groups as possible. 


PROCEDURE 


In the free-reading group no restrictions were imposed. The announce- 
ment was made that they might read anything they chose. Skepticism, at 
first plainly apparent, was ignored. Whenever a nonfiction or approved 
fiction-book made its appearance in this group, a casual inquiry revealed 
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that a friend had remarked that it was ‘‘a good story.’’ Other than these 
second-hand comments which occasionally filtered in, the free-reading 
group heard neither suggestions, criticism, nor recommendation. Indi- 
vidual preferences remained their only measuring-stick or guide. They 
were not sent to the school library or encouraged to make use of its facili- 
ties. That some of them did was probably due to its convenient location. 
During their class periods they brought the books of their choice and read 
silently. No attempt was made to change their reading diet. Opinions of 
completed books were given orally in pupil-teacher conferences during the 
class period. Questions about books were rare. The free-reading class 
members had really accepted the original invitation to read any book in 
which they were interested. I had expected that some comments might be 
made about the material displayed on the larger bulletin board at the rear 
of their classroom, but there were none. Not having been directed to 
notice it, this class politely ignored its existence. 

(Juite a different procedure prevailed with the directed-reading group. 
During their class period they were free to read, to exchange ideas about 
books, to ask opinions of teacher and students concerning books currently 
read, and to consult the bulletin board. There the displays of colorful 
book jackets, mimeographed lists of books available in the school library, 
pictures, posters, and brief reviews or opinions written by class members 
furnished suggestions to those who wanted them. New material con- 
stantly replaced the old, and the students shared this responsibility. Fre- 
quently there were oral recommendations of books, with teacher as well as 
pupils participating. Books advertised in this way appeared in class 
within a day or so, and members were heard bargaining with one another 
to be the next to read them. There were times when some students from 
this group would be allowed to go to the library during their class period. 
They had all been told how to interpret the general classification of books, 
and they knew where they might find what they wanted. 

In both groups individual records were kept and checked daily. These 
papers, clipped together in folders, served to indicate students’ progress. 
No premium was set on rate. 


OUTCOMES 


In the free-reading group there was a preponderance of parts of series, 
mysteries, adventure, and animal stories. The free-reading group mem- 
bers each read but one book by one author during the entire unit, so that 
marked preferences were difficult to distinguish. It was apparent, how- 
ever, that the girls preferred Carolyn Keene, Louisa Alcott, and Gertrude 
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Crownfield, while the boys chose Zane Grey, Earl Looker, Joseph C. Lin- 
coln, and Albert Terhune. 

In the directed-reading class Richard Halliburton was by far the most 
popular author, while Irving Crump, Commander Ellsberg, Fitzhugh 
Green, Martin Johnson, and Richard E. Byrd were boys’ favorites. Five 
or more girls read Felix Salten, Helen Keller, Lewis Lawes, Elizabeth F. 
Lewis, Louisa Alcott, Paul Wing, and Amelia Earhart. 

During the eighteen weeks of the course, the free-reading group read a 
total of 230 books, while in the directed-reading class during the same time 
674 books were read. 

The boys and girls of the directed-reading group revealed evidence of a 
closer relationship in interest than did the members of the free-reading 
group. In the former class the girls read books usually thought of as 
“boys’ books.” The boys in the free-reading group paid no attention to 
the books that the girls were reading, nor did the girls discuss or exchange 
books with them. 

In the directed-reading group biography accounted for 33.75 per cent 
of the books read. Description and travel accounted for 19.4 per cent, and 
fiction followed closely with a percentage of 17.7. These represent the top 
three classifications only. In the free-reading group 72.1 per cent of all 
books read were fiction. The directed-reading class used the school library 
almost exclusively. Of the 674 books read by this group, 580 were from 
the school library; of the 230 books read by the free-reading class, go were 
from the school library. 

I believe that the members of both groups read many more books than 
they would have done had there been no reading course. I feel that the 
experiment did not result in a loss for the free-reading group, but that it 
did result in a decided gain for the directed-reading class. 

That the directed-reading procedure is superior seems evident, for, 
judging partly by the diverse types and amazing number of books read, 
this group apparently achieved desirable concomitant learnings. In their 
discussion of books they tried to speak more interestingly. Being con- 
stantly encouraged to express their preferences, they began to develop an 
increasing respect for the opinions of others. This in turn helped lead to- 
ward a better sense of critical evaluation. Some students who had not 
cared much about reading, because they had usually been told what to 
read, said that they enjoyed the freedom which this course provided. 
Each became an individual worker, competing with himself as well as with 
his contemporaries. They were encouraged to strive toward higher levels 
of reading, and I like to believe that they became more keenly aware of 
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the interrelationship of people and things, and that the informational 
value of their armchair excursions stimulated many to make more profit- 
able use of their leisure time. 

The opportunities for enrichment and guidance which my directed- 
reading program offered seemed to prove equally good for the gifted, the 
average, and the slow learner. In the relative freedom of such a course, 
the reading matter was adapted to the interests and abilities of the in- 
dividual. Then, too, I assume that the directed-reading course, with its 
increased emphasis on pupil initiative and self-reliance, its extension of 
horizons, and feeding of imaginations, may be considered in line with the 
“‘experience” philosophy in that it provided an opportunity to develop a 
background of judgment from vicarious experiences. 

About the time I completed the project, I read somewhere that ‘‘a 
good story can belong to any time,” and I felt quite convinced that it 
might be well to have more time given to good stories. 


DrRvucELLA T. NELSON 
Wausau JuNIor HIGH 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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How many commas would be used in the sentence“ He became ill January 
15 1935 in Seattle Washington at his grandparents’ home’? H.F.O. 


Everyone would put a comma after 15 and Seattle. Probably most peo- 
ple would also have commas after 1935 and Washington, though practice 


is no longer fully consistent in this. 
P. G. PERRIN 


What shortened spellings are now accepted as good usage? 
A. C. 


There are several hundred words for which simplified spellings have 
been devised, especially in American usage, in the years since Noah Web- 
ster first proposed to reform English spelling. They range from such uni- 
versal forms as public and music to such rare forms as staf and lether. Prac- 
tically all the shorter spellings that have the sanction of usage are listed 
in the Webster’s New International, second edition, either as main entries 
(e.g., program), as variants (e.g., cigaret), or as rare forms at the bottom 
of the pages (e.g., /ether). There is a good discussion of the subject of 
spelling reform in A. G. Kennedy’s Current English, pages 589-603. 


James B. 


In a twelfth-grade workbook appeared the following sentence: ‘‘Only a 
(cultured, cultivated) person behaves as she does.’’ The answer book gives 


“cultivated” as the correct choice. Why? 
P. A. L. 


This bit of nonsense goes back to the dark ages of prescriptive gram- 
mar, when a theorizing grammarian decided that cultured was improper 
because there was no verb culture for cultured to come from. This gram- 
marian didn’t know (1) that the existence of a verb #o culture has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the propriety of cultured and (2) that there was 
actually such a verb from which cultured was derived (it is marked “‘rare”’ 
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in the Oxford English Dictionary). Webster’s lists cultured and cultivated 
as synonyms without comment. The author of the textbook apparently 
copied his exercise from some antiquated grammar without looking in 
twentieth-century dictionaries to ascertain the usage of cultured. 


J. B. McM. 


Ts the word ‘‘worth’’ so idiomatic that its uses cannot be analyzed use- 
fully? Consider these sentences: ‘‘ This is worth a dollar” and ‘‘ This is well 
worth doing.”’ What part of speech is “‘well” in the second sentence? 


T. E. C. 


Jespersen (Essentials, p. 118) and Curme (Syntax, pp. 103 and 253) 
classify worth as the one English adjective which takes an object. Thus, 
in both sentences worth can be called an adjective, with dollar and doing 
as objects. This makes it easy to classify well in the second sentence as an 
adverb. Calling worth in these sentences an adjective with an object is 
equivalent to saying that its use is idiomatic and anomalous, but is better 
than refusing to classify it. For example, well and doing in the second sen- 
tence would be hard to classify except as anomalies if worth were called 


anything other than an adjective. 
J. B. McM. 


In regard to the sentence “‘ The jury (were, was) unable to agree on a ver- 
dict’’ (October ‘‘ English Journal’), I should consider “‘was’’ a quite impos- 
sible choice. When you talk of a jury’s agreeing or disagreeing, it is among 
themselves. You are therefore thinking of them as individuals, not as a body 


acting in unison. 
T. E. C. 


Your logic is impeccable; and if the question is whether was or were 
is more logical, then were would be preferred. However, if the question 
is whether was or were is more correct, then logic is irrelevant. It is per- 
fectly reasonable, of course, for an English teacher to object to expressions 
which are correct but illogical. But it is inevitably embarrassing to use 
logic as a criterion of correctness, since so much fundamental English 
syntax is illogical. The difference of opinion here is not to be settled by 
studying jury was but by discussing the standards used in evaluating 
words, and it seems to me that the argument dissolves when one writer 


is measuring logic, the other correctness. 
J. B. McM. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ALFRED NOYES LECTURES 


‘“‘The Retreat from Reality,’’ one of the lectures which the British poet 
Alfred Noyes is delivering in this country, is a condemnation of con- 
temporary ‘“‘realism”’ in art and skepticism in religion. The realities are 
justice, honor, duty, Christian faith. John Buchan and Rudyard Kipling 
warned that our artistic, ethical, and religious drift would bring us to 
violent disaster. But twenty years ago our critics decided that we should 
cease to glorify patriotism—material or spiritual. Religion, immortality, 
and democracy were debunked. Hardy saw only that we are come to die 
—in the dust. Literary and graphic art was degraded, with ugliness in- 
stead of beauty the objective. 

The great battle is to be won in the field of thought—else what use in 
military victory? 

Why are there no memorable passages—such as a number cited during 
the lecture from Shakespeare, Keats, e¢ al.—in contemporary poetry? 
Because it has become obsessed with things, with the surface of life, where- 
as for true poetry the idea is the fact. This is probably due to incompetent 
thinkers’ misinterpretation of the findings of science. 

The conclusion of the lecture is an argument and plea for the accep- 
tance of revealed religion as the means of artistic, as well as individual and 


social, salvation. 


THE PERIODICALS 


The problem of curriculum planning can be solved effectively if we 
grasp the essential processes of education; otherwise we appear to be 
caught in a dilemma in which either choice is disappointing. Mrs. Luella 
Cook, in the Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English 
for February, states the principles of sound curriculum planning and 
applies them to the teaching of literature. First, and in general, we must 
distinguish between mechanical manipulation and organic growth. Sec- 
ond, we must recognize the difference (as kinds of discipline) between stu- 
dents’ gaining control over themselves and the unhealthy domination of 
one individual over another. Third, we must plan to encourage not sel- 
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fishness but individuality—the self which one loses in order to find it. 
Clifton Fadiman has described the growth of ability to read as progress 
from reading for self-discovery to reading for the challenge which books 
offer. Teachers have found the second of these two kinds of reading the 
difficult one to develop. We aspire to turn minds away from their egotistic 
center—not a simple task, but one which can be so organized that our 
objectives loom clear and the means for carrying them out will prove 
effective. 

Reading for sanity, the basic aim as defined by Mr. Hayakawa, can be 
taken to mean experience in four areas of living: (1) the world of ‘I’; 
(2) the world of ‘“‘You and I’; (3) the world of “I and They,” extending 
beyond the self and the intimate relations; and (4) the world of ‘‘I and 
It,”’ the inexorable world of fact. With these objectives in mind, shall 
we study techniques first and then explore the content of books (in spite 
of our failure with this method) or shall we become mere vendors of 
books? In teaching composition we have learned that grammar and writ- 
ing must go together. Literary forms, the means to clear expression, can 
be made effective only if brought into harmony with the larger aims of 
reading. It is a matter of emphasis, and we have been overemphasizing 
the quantity of books read. Shall we stress extensive or intensive reading, 
modern books or classics? These are similar and related questions of em- 
phasis; in each instance youth needs both kinds in his pursuit of the domi- 
nant goal, which is usually spoken of as character education. Character 
education means education toward basic honesty, out of which all other 
virtues grow. It means a self weaned away from its primal egotisms, fac- 
ing the world of fact squarely, with a mind in full control of itself. 


Realistically observing that high-school students devour multitudes of 
“‘comic-books” instead of the dime novels read a generation ago, Henry I. 
Christ suggests that we may justifiably raise the level of reading in a 
high-school class by means of a unit on the detective story. He presents 
a ten-day teaching plan in the February High Points. The materials are 
bona fide detective stories by such authors as Nagaio Marsh, Mabel 
Seeley, and Carter Dickson—stories of excellent literary quality in at- 
mosphere, character delineation, or plot. The Pocket Book of Great De- 
tectives may be used for the text. 

The unit begins with the distinction between the detective and either 
the mystery or the horror story. With references to Poe and Doyle, stu- 
dents learn the origin and development of the technique. In subsequent 
days they learn the types of detectives (analytical, scientific, medical, and 
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intuitive) and the ways of telling the story. They also learn criteria for 
judging plot, characterization, and atmosphere. The hope is that an 
awakened interest in adventure, characterization, and atmosphere may 
lead to the reading of history and biography, novels of character, and the 
more subtle literature of atmosphere, such as the poems of De la Mare. 


War conditions necessitate severe disturbances in the environment of 
America’s children, and tragic losses. Because of the destructive power of 
these conditions upon the health and the spirit of children, we recognize 
our unusual need to provide nourishment. In the A.L.A. Bulletin for 
March, Helen L. Butler classifies the books which may be recommended 
to build up resistance against the emotional pressure created by insecu- 
rity. First are the books which serve as weapons against the ideas of our 
enemies, books such as Ho-Ming, Young Fu, and In the Land of Rubber, 
which extend knowledge of and sympathy with racial cultures as a basis 
of friendship and international good will. Second, publications such as 
Building America and the “Headline Books” explain the changes in our 
national economy. Third are those which fill children’s need for a variety 
of books to offset war experiences and help them keep a normal perspec- 
tive: Tom Sawyer, The Yearling, You Can't Pet a Possum. 

It is the obligation of librarians to find ways of reaching scattered and 
dislocated children (‘‘trailer children,” ‘‘door-key children’’) and to set 
up information centers for civilian defense. 


For the last four years the public schools of Canton, Ohio, have held 
a poetry tournament each spring. In School Activities for March, Esther 
G. Smith explains how it is managed. English teachers receive poems for 
the contest. The number of contestants is limited to sixty, each school 
being permitted to send a number proportionate to its enrolment. Two 
persons from outside the schools and one English teacher serve as judges. 
On the first day, thirty contestants from the seventh, ninth, and eleventh 
grades read their poems, and on the second day an equal number from the 
even grades. Winners then broadcast their poems from the local radio 
station. The popularity of the tournament has been demonstrated by the 
publication of three anthologies of student poems in the last three years. 


In October the Educational Policies Commission, in a pamphlet en- 
titled The CCC, the NY A, and the Public Schools, recommended that the 
C.C.C. and N.Y.A. be discontinued as soon as possible and that federal 
funds be turned over to the schools themselves. The contention is that 
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the federal agencies should not compete with the educational programs 
of the schools. Charles H. Judd, in School and Society for January, re- 
ported in the February Education Digest, charges that the Educational 
Policies Commission has adopted a shortsighted view of the national 
public works program. We must face a long-time need for such a program, 
and we must recognize that something new and radical must be devised 
to give young people employment, since the relief provided by the defense 
industries is only temporary. In 1933-35 schools manifested no disposi- 
tion to revise the curriculum for the benefit of those who have to leave 
school for jobs. The present is no time in which to indulge the partisans 
of one educational agency against those of another. There is no good 
reason for believing that the federal agencies will become undemocratic, 
but there is obvious need to encourage all agencies that are trying to 
help young people. Within the schools, let the effort be made to bring 
the curriculum up to date. Above all, let a really intelligent program of 
public works be developed with the help of all who are in a position to 
contribute constructive ideas. 

(In a special issue of the Phi Delta Kappan for February, Mr. Judd 
and other educational authorities discuss pro and con the recommenda- 
tions of the Educational Policies Commission.) 


Just as our public schools have successfully taught loyalty to the na- 
tion, so must they now adopt the additional objective of inter-Americani- 
zation. Joshua Hochstein explains the nature and work of the N.E.A. 
Committee on Inter-American Relations in New York State Education for 
December, reported in the February Education Digest. The main objec- 
} tives of the committee are to promote adequate courses on Latin America 
ql in high schools, to organize high-school Pan-American clubs, and to pro- 
vide a national clearing house for high schools and teachers for the ex- 
change of teaching materials. The committee is supplying interested 
schools with materials helpful in organizing Pan-American Clubs and 


with a collection of inter-Americanized lessons in all high-school subjects. 
) It has developed a wide correspondence with Latin-American teachers 
» who exchange information. The office of the committee is in the Evander 
Childs High School, New York City. 

In February was held the Pasadena Poetry Festival, which consisted 
: of a well-organized program of talks on poetry in the schools and of read- 
7 ings by students of their own poems. Prizes were awarded for new poems 
: in each of three divisions—elementary, junior high school, and senior high 
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The Festival was a benefit for Nuggets, ‘‘a magazine of poetry by 
youth”; published bimonthly at 70 North Bonnie Avenue, Pasadena, 
California, at $1.00 a year. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Teaching the Civil Liberties: A Source Unit, by Howard E. Wilson and 
others, is the Bulletin of the National Council for the Social Studies for 
May, 1941. A “‘Selected Bibliography on the Civil Liberties,’’ with a sec- 
tion on “Literature Related to the Civil Liberties,’’ concludes the unit. 
The address of the Council is 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. The price of the pamphlet is 30 cents. 


In November, the Board of Education of the City of New York issued 
a pamphlet entitled A ppraisal of Growth in Reading. Chapters of the mon- 
ograph present ‘Trends in Appraisal,’’ ““Tests and Other Methods of Ap- 
praisal,” and “‘How To Build Appraisal Programs in Local Schools.” The 
cost is 35 cents. 


The Future of Peace, by H. M. Kallen, is the title of Public Policy 
Pamphlet No. 34, issued by the University of Chicago Press; cost, 25 
cents. Mr. Kallen’s essay is a call to re-examine basic philosophies and to 
clarify the frame of reference in which the details for a new organization 
of the peace will find their proper place. 


A report of a series of assembly programs on art, science, and service 
and of their effect upon school] audiences in Pittsburgh is the subject of 
The Heart of the School published free of charge in the “School Betterment 
Series’’ by the Henry C. Frick Educational Commission of Pittsburgh. 


Under the general heading “‘Co-operative Books,” two series of pam- 
phlets by outstanding liberal authors have appeared on educational, so- 
cial, and aesthetic problems. Winifred Johnston’s Visual ‘‘Education’’?: 
The Serious Student’s Guide to Social Misinformation is an example from 
Series I. Radicals of Yesterday, by Hope Holway, containing interpreta- 
tions of Samuel Adams, Jefferson, Thoreau, and Emerson, is an example 
from Series II. The cost is 50 cents for each pamphlet or two dollars for 
a series. The address is Co-operative Books, Norman, Oklahoma. 


William S. Gray’s annual “Summary of Reading Investigations,” for 
the period July 1, 1940—June 30, 1941, appears in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research for February. 
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A recent advertising and news circular of the American Library Associa- 
tion (520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago), entitled School Activities 
and the Library, contains a number of brief statements on current library 
problems and a descriptive bibliography of timely reference books. 


The Federal Security Agency has prepared a statement on Secondary 
Schools and the War Effort. Send to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Additional titles in the series published by the Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, are as follows: A 
Study of Series “A,” Damrosch Music Appreciation Hour, by G. D. Wiebe 
and Alton O’Steen; Criteria for Children’s Radio Programs, by Howard 
Rowland, I. Keith Tyler, and Norman Woelfel; and Frontiers of Democ- 
racy (on broadcasts dealing with technological and social progress), by 
Seerley Reid. 


The University of Oregon Curriculum Laboratory has announced new 
publications in the series of curriculum bulletins: A Test of Creative Writ- 
ing Ability (20 cents), Evaluating the Effectiveness of Oral English (35 
cents), Evaluation of the Whole Child (20 cents), and Improving Pupils’ 
Evaluation and Marking (25 cents). Send to the University Co-operative 
Store, Eugene, Oregon. 


Further reports on the teaching of English have been completed at the 
University of Illinois. The Jilinois English Bulletin (Urbana, Ill.) for 
November presents The Problem of Teaching Youth To Use the English 
Language Effectively. Written by members of the department of educa- 
tion, high-school visitors from the university, and school administrators, 
this publication is a general survey of conditions in high-school English 
teaching. The December Bulletin, Rhetoric 1 and 2, Manual and Calendar 
for 1941-1942, is a description of the general first-year course in composi- 
tion at the University of Illinois. Single copies of the Bulletin sell for 
fifteen cents. 


A series of Curriculum Bulletins, which provides syllabi and course out- 
lines, is edited by Hugh B. Wood, of the University of Oregon, and dis- 
tributed by the University Co-operative Store, Eugene, Oregon. Bulletin 
No. 37 (price forty-five cents) is Curriculum Trends and Recommendations 
for a 12-year Language Arts Program. Bulletin No. 44 (price fifty cents) is 
Marco Polo: A Study of Ancient Cultures. 
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A recent publication of the United States Department of the Interior, 
Experiment .... by Schools, Radio and Government, tells the story of a 
new information technique by means of which the Department of the In- 
terior brings knowledge of conservation, natural resources, and popula- 
tion problems to the schools. In addition to broadcasting, the Depart- 
ment furnishes scripts on information of local interest to schools, and 
students do the broadcasting. Send for the pamphlet to the United States 
Government Printing Office. The cost is twenty cents. 


N.E.A. Research Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 1 (January, 1942) is Reading 
Instruction in Secondary Schools. The most important features of this 
forty-eight-page pamphlet, which surveys the reading problem in the 
high school and in which attempts are made to meet it, are chapter v, 
“Important Emphases in Classroom Practice,” and Appendix A, which 
presents selective bibliographies on nine phases of the problem. Send 
twenty-five cents to the Research Division, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. 


RECORDS 


Dover Beach and The Charge of the Light Brigade. (Sound Control, 412 

Ninth Street, Des Moines, Iowa.) 

Double-faced, 12-inch, each.................... $2.50 

The text is prefaced with music or sound effects which are in the mood 
of the poem; the narrative is broken up, to make it more realistic, by 
music or sound effects. 

The interpretation is fair, although some may not care for the voice of 
the reader. Be sure to get the flexible record. 


President Roosevelt’s War Message to Congress and the Nation (December 8, 
1942). (Columbia 36516; order from local dealer.) 
Double-faced, 10-inch. £0.60 
This is an “‘off-the-air” recording. It reproduces the dramatic intensity 
of the moment; the clear, careful speech of the President; the response of 
Congress. 
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AN OLD FAVORITE BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


For twenty years the “Literature and Life” series of high-school read- 
ing texts has been a leader in its field. A complete revision of the series is 
now under way. Knowing the distinction of the editors both as teachers 
and as textbook-makers, one examines the revisions of Book One with 
interest. 

The series has always emphasized the usefulness of literature in the 
interpretation of experience. This belief is given new emphasis in the 
revision. In 1933 the editors regarded literature as ‘‘an instrument 
through which the student may enter and enjoy the spiritual heritage 
stored up for him in books’’; in 1940 as “‘a gateway into the civilization 
that surrounds the student on every side.’’ The new statement makes the 
addition of much fresh contemporary material necessary. A just balance 
is attempted between the old and the new, however. Treasure Island, 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, and The Rime of the Ancient Mariner are among 
the classics that remain; Julius Caesar and The Lady of the Lake go. 

Literature and Life has always been notable for its careful organization. 
Book One, 1940 edition, like previous editions, is not merely a collection of 
well-graded selections intended to give pleasure to ninth-grade Jimmy and 
Jane. It has a program: it is a teaching aid skilfully designed to help 
Jimmy and Jane develop into better and wiser people as a result of their 
reading. To this end the book is divided into four parts, by themes— 
Adventure,” ‘“‘ Explorations,” “‘ Legendary Heroes,” and “‘ Conflicts and 
Challenges in Modern Living.’’ Each part is subdivided into topical units. 
The new edition is an improvement on the old in that these units make 
progressively greater demands on reading ability. The step-up makes it 
desirable that the sequence of the book be observed in teaching. All 
types of literature (excepting only the full-length play) are adequately 
represented; thus pupils get practice in many reading techniques. The 
revision retains the teaching helps which pupils and teachers have so 
gratefully relied upon in the past: the introductions and reviews for 
each part and each unit; the fine reading lists; the questions for class dis- 

* Dudley Miles and Christine M. Keck (eds.), Literature and Life: Book One. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1940. 
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cussion; the explanations of difficult words, placed conveniently at the 
foot of each page; the biographical material and pronunciation lists at the 
back of the book. The “‘ Index of Types”’ of literature has been expanded, 
and now with its clear statements of the distinguishing features of each 
type of writing will be a welcome aid for teaching reading techniques. 
The editors say in their Preface to Book One that the text is for those 
who can read with understanding, but they have not relied too much upon 
this assumption of ability. They have provided not only worth-while 
and exciting reading matter—pupils like this book—but also many aids 
to the development of understanding and of reading skill. Literature 
and Life: Book One is a sound basic text. 
MARGARET SOUTHWICK 


FROEBEL SCHOOL 
Gary, INDIANA 


ADVENTURES IN READING AND ADVENTURES 
IN APPRECIATION 


Although the second edition of Adventures in Reading,’ an anthology 
for high-school freshmen, contains some classical material, it also bulges 
with hundreds of pages of exciting contemporary selections which should 
catch and hold the attention of adolescents who are worried about aerial 
bombs, intrigued by Dick Tracy comic-books, and amused by flying Dum- 
bo of the mevies. If dog stories, detective ‘‘mysteries,”” modern ballads, 
rich humor, thrilling biographies, and a streamlined /vanhoe can encourage 
an adolescent to read both widely and wisely, this text should bea potent 
factor in developing durable reading habits. 

The editors have selected poems, essays, drama, and fiction which will 
entertain and teach not only Billy Average but also Lucy Laggard and 
Johnny Genius. Students with varied amounts of intelligence, at different 
levels of reading ability, from homes of diverse cultural, racial, and eco- 
nomic advantages, will find the comprehensive bibliographies following 
the literary selections to be a stimulus to wider reading. 

The literature in this anthology is arranged by types; however, the 
short story and poetry sections are subdivided according to subject and 
theme. Teachers who wish to follow a “‘center of interest’’ or unit plan 
will find this type of arrangement developed in the Appendix. 

From an adolescent’s point of view the poetry section, consisting of 


1 J. M. Ross and Blanche J. Thompson, Adventures in Reading. New York and Chi- 
cago: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. 976. 
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eighty-five poems ranging in quality from limericks by Edward Lear to 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” is unusually exciting and mean- 
ingful. The biography section includes excerpts from Last Expedition, 
Eve Curie, and Microbe Hunters, as well as several chapters from A be Lin- 
coln Grows Up. The study questions following these and other selections 
aim to acquaint boys and girls with their unique American heritage and 
with the characteristics of a responsible citizen. 

The humor section is really funny. Robert Benchley, Stephen Leacock, 
Clarence Day, and Don Marquis should cause some students to ask, 
‘“‘Why are the jokes we hear on radio programs usually so dumb?” The 
majority of the sixteen short stories definitely meet adolescent interests, 
but a few are stuffed with pathos and exude an excess of saccharine senti- 
mentality. 

The second edition of Adventures in A ppreciation’ is intended for high- 
school sophomores. Editors of this text have picked their selections dis- 
criminatingly and carefully, with the following student aims in mind: 
(1) to enjoy vital literature, (2) to understand social problems, (3) to re- 
alize democratic and human values, (4) to think critically, and (5) to 
know how heroes, cowards, and common folk live. Following the readings 
are study aids which direct a student’s thoughts to the social and literary 
values in what he has read. Unlike most “‘study questions,” these were 
prepared with the major objectives of education in mind. 

This book considers the interests and needs of all high-school youth 
rather than merely the parental demands of the 15 per cent who go to col- 
lege. This democratic consideration may account for the unusual action, 
vitality, and clarity of the short stories, ballads, ‘‘chronicles of experi- 
ence,” and lyric poetry in the book. Davy Crockett, a “‘sure-fire’’ biography 
by Constance Rourke, will make a direct hit on the leisure time of any 
high-school lad. Julius Caesar, plus three short plays, is included in the 
drama section. 

“The Coming of Arthur,” and ‘‘Lancelot and Elaine,’’ plus summaries 
of the other Jdylls of the King, are the only long narrative poems in the 
book. One who has had experience teaching the /dylls may ask whether 
they serve any important aim of education. Silas Marner, another peda- 
gogical anachronism, is the novel preserved for study. 

Both Adventures in Reading and Adventures in Appreciation contain 
excellent plans for increasing the student’s vocabulary. 


? Luella B. Cook, H. Augustus Miller, Jr., and Walter Loban, Adventures in A ppreci- 
ation. New York and Chicago: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. 1136. 
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Reproductions of paintings by Vincent Van Gogh and Thomas Benton, 
comic cartoons, and clean-cut pictures of American life related to the con- 
tent add to the attractiveness of both collections of literature. 

ARNO JEWETT 


ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TEMPE, ARIZONA 


ACTIVE READING 


For those high-school teachers who are generally dismayed at the in- 
ability of the average pupil to read with accuracy and comprehension, 
and who are genuinely interested in remedying this appalling disability, 
Active Reading, by Mabel A. Bessey and Isabelle P. Coffin, is a com- 
pletely new and challenging book. Written with the express purpose of 
presenting reading materials and exercises which will aid in the cultiva- 
tion of skills and habits in careful and discriminating reading and clear 
and concise expression, it should prove, from cover to cover, a varied and 
interesting source of inspiration to both teacher and pupils. 

Active Reading is divided into three parts: “Understanding the 
Thought,” ‘‘ Re-expressing the Thought,” and “‘ Utilizing the Thought.”’ 
Each part is logically and comprehensively developed. 

The authors, cognizant of the fact that a knowledge of the meaning and 
use of words is the prime requisite to realizing the aims indicated by these 
divisions, present first a series of sentence exercises in which is stressed 
the importance of finding and using just the right word at the right time. 
Although the sentences are isolated and, as a result, probably not entirely 
practical, the idea is one which should tend to minimize the habit of care- 
lessly defining or employing words without regard for the context. From 
the sentence, Part I proceeds to the slightly larger unit. Here the emphasis 
is placed upon learning to select the main ideas and to separate them from 
supporting ideas. Every selection is followed by aids to understanding— 
completion sentences, true and false statements, exact word definitions, 
and title suggestions. 

Part II is devoted to the task of developing the power to condense the 
author’s thought and to express it in one’s own words. The sentence is 
again chosen as the unit from which to work. Practice is given in reducing 
sentences to the most concise statements and in translating idiomatic and 
figurative expressions into simpler statements. Accuracy of word and 
idea is stressed. In the larger units of Part II a practical and outstand- 


* New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941. 
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ing innovation is the presentation of key questions to aid in the selection 
of main ideas and in the clear and concise expression of the précis. What 
an improvement over the older texts which give a few general directions 
and then leave the pupil to devise his own methods of analysis and sum- 
mary! 

In Part III the pupil is given an opportunity to put into practical use 
the habits and skills developed in the preceding sections. A series of 
prose and poetry exercises ask the pupil to analyze and evaluate according 
to his newly acquired technique. Then he is encouraged to share his own 
ideas and experiences in similar but original pieces. Excellent aids and 
devices in creative thinking and expression follow the selections in this 
section. 

The choice of reading selections is most worthy of commendation. The 
passages have been taken from the writings of distinguished authors of 
the past and present and culled from current periodicals. Although they 
are not the better-known selections, they are all of high literary quality— 
and the fact that they are generally unfamiliar to pupils gives an added 
impetus to the willingness of pupils to work with them. The selections 
progress within each part from simple short-unit paragraphs to those of 
greater complexity and difficulty. Nevertheless, even the latter are not 
too long to be within the average pupil’s ability to comprehend and re- 
member. 

Active Reading treats a timely topic in a timely manner. It is one of the 
most enlightening and most helpful textbooks to come from the educa- 


tional presses in recent years. 
MrriAM G. May 


HAsTINGS-ON-Hupson, NEW YorK 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Moon Is Down. By John Steinbeck. Viking. $2.00. 


Jaded readers of lengthy novels will rejoice in the disciplined restraint of this novel. 
The scene is any conquered country under enemy occupation, and any freedom-loving 
people are the characters. Mayor Arden, the doctor, the servants, and townspeople, 
Steinbeck believes—as do we—are always with us. No less interesting is the light in 
which he sees the hated conquerers and the despised fifth-column promoter. Hearten- 
ing are the simple words of Mayor Arden: “I am a little man and this is a little town, 
but there must be a spark in little men that can burst into flame.” 
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Flight to Arras. By Antoine de Saint Exupery. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75. 


Creed of Antoine de Saint Exupery: “Therefore I shall fight against all those who 
strive to impose a particular way of life upon other ways of life, a particular people 
upon other peoples, a particular race upon other races, a particular system of thot 
upon other systems of thot.” May his tribe increase! 

In May, 1940, knowing that defeat for France was certain, her fliers carried on. 
“Why, in the midst of defeat, do I and my kind continue to take the risk of death?” 
the author asks. A reflective, gripping account of what men do and think when fighting 
for our future, fully as moving as his Wind, Sand and Stars, and handsomely illus- 
trated. 


All-Out on the Road to Smolensk. By Erskine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
$2.50. 

Early in 1941, wishing to see Moscow before the German attack, Caldwell went to 
Russia. He tells the full uncensored story of what he saw there. This is a study of the 
Soviet Union and of Russia at war. “After seeing the Russians in action during the 
first week of war, I never for a moment doubted their ability to stop the Germans.’’ 
The author is a trained observer and a powerful writer who values clear, concise state- 
ments of facts. 


Only One Storm. By Granville Hicks. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Say New Englanders: ‘‘There’s only one storm that never cleared up and that’s this 
one.” The author, well-known leftist critic, turns to fiction to say something that he 
believes he can best express in a novel. It is the “talk” which makes this book signifi- 
cant. A successful young advertising executive in New York, Kittredge Canby, be- 
came disgusted with his life, and with his family returned to the Berkshire village of 
his forebears. Hick’s purpose is to present a cross-section of American life and to show 
what awakening people talk about when two or more get together. There are many 
villagers, communists, and New Yorkers; all classes are represented. 


Men Do Not Weep. By Beverley Nichols. Harcourt. $2.50. 

A pre-war pacifist presents nine semi-autobiographical stories, progressive in time, 
telling of his efforts to promote peace and Anglo-German friendship, and what happens 
when pacifist theories are tested. Lunch with Ribbentrop, talks with Hitler accomplices 
at Munich and with victims of the Gestapo, and concentration camps—fear and hatred 
shadowing every life—all enter into these stories belying the title of the book. Al- 
though enlivened with Nichols wit and irony—“‘swaggering space” instead of “living 
space,” for instance—these are among the most terror-inspiring recent stories of fas- 
cism. 


Sam Small Flies Again. By Eric Knight. Harper. $2.50. 

The Flying Yorkshireman, a folk character of the shire where Knight was born 
and known to all natives as Sam Small, is a bit like our own Paul Bunyan. The author 
believes that in times like these we fall back, for strength and sanity, on our “blood 
and background.” The imaginative writing in these tales of a shrewd, stubborn York- 
shireman is universal in character and very stimulating. 


Bride of Glory. By Bradda Field. Greystone. $3.00. 


A Literary Guild selection for March. Colorful, adventurous, and richly human, this 
amazing tale of the servant girl who became Lady Hamilton, loved by Admiral! Nelson, 
is escape reading but well worth while. 
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Timber: A Novel of Pacific Coast Loggers. By Roderick L. Haig-Brown. Mor- 
row. $2.75. 

An excellent story of the lumbermen who work in the deep fir and cedar forests of 
the Northwest. Fascinating reading—as was the author’s earlier Return to the River. 
Tap Roots. By James Street. Dial. $2.75. 

This lengthy novel continues the story of the Dabney family of Oh Promised Land. 
A story of strong, courageous, greedy men and women who knew what they wanted 
and got it. 

The Best One-Act Plays of 1941. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 

Suitable for amateur production and tending toward appreciation of democracy, 
its preservation and development. Represented are such well-known authors as Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Saroyan, Maxwell Anderson, and Ben Hecht. 

There Will Be Bread and Love. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. $2.00. 


More than seventy poems, reminiscences of boyhood and homely Maine life. 


A Home in the Country. By Frederic F. Van de Water. Day. $2.50. 
A revised and enlarged edition of a popular “back to the land” book. 


Smoke and Steel: Slabs of the Sunburnt West: Good Morning, America. By Carl 

Sandburg. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Three previously published books now appear in one volume with a preface by the 
author in which he discusses the poet’s relation to his work and to his audience. Of 
particular interest are his advice to young writers and his arguments for free verse. 
Awake! And Other Wartime Poems. By W. R. Rodgers. Harcourt. $1.50. 


Both Mark Van Doren and G. W. Stonier believe that Rodgers is the “‘war poet of 


this war.” 
“So war came, 


The late and urgent agent of Change, not 
Of Chance. So will it always come to wake 
The deep sleepers.” 


Gautama the Enlightened and Other Verse. By John Masefield. $1.60. 
Four new poems: two modern in theme and two presenting old legends. 


Sixteen Famous British Plays. Compiled by Bennett A. Cerf and Van H. Cart- 
mell. Introduction by John Mason Brown. Garden City. $1.98. 

Brown, in his Introduction, says that the editors have endeavored, in selecting these 
sixteen plays written since the modern English theater came of age, to exhibit not only 
the quality and variety of that drama but also the characteristics of some of the major 
British dramatists. The first play is The Second Mrs. Tanqueray; The Corn Is Greer, 
the last. 


Progress to Freedom: The Story of American Education. By Agnes E. Benedict. 
Putnam. $3.00. 


Of interest to both educators and general reader is this complete history of educa- 
tion in America from the earliest log schoolhouse to the schools of the present day. 
Advantages, improvements, possibilities, mistakes, and failures are discussed. 
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The English Novel in Transition, 1885-1940. By William C. Frierson. Univer- T 
sity of Oklahoma. $3.00. 


An excellent study of the development of the modern English novel with special 
treatment of fifty important moderns and a discussion of American, Russian, and 
French influences. 


The Foreigners. By Preston Schoyer. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


A very long (why?), absorbing novel about a young American teacher in China who 
experiences a growing respect and admiration for the Chinese. He becomes involved in 
the war with Japan. 


Weather and the Ocean of Air. By Major William H. Wenstrom. Houghton. 


$4.50. 
as. 
The war has directed our attention to the importance of the science of weather fore- var 
casting. This finely illustrated volume gives practical information. lyr 
Commodore Vanderbilt: An Epic of the Steam Age. By Wheaton J. Lane. Knopf. ne 
$3.75. Pal 
This handsome volume by the winner of a Knopf Fellowship is a constructive biog- F.’ 
raphy of a man whose life spanned an age of buccaneering. tes 
Our Hawaii. By Erna Ferguson. Knopf. $3.50. Spe 
ima 


Not a war book, but timely in its general and wide information concerning Hawaii Dar 
and all aspects of her past and present history and her relation to the rest of the world. 


wrig 

Philippine Emergency. By Catherine Porter. Knopf. $1.00. to g 
This history of the islands, the racial problems, difficulties of defense, and the be- nam 

ginning of the war, with two highway and industrial maps, was written under the direc- 

tion of the Institute of Pacific Relations and is distributed to army officers. 

Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus. By Samuel E. Mori- ~_ 
son. Atlantic. $3.50. I 
This monumental biography was originally planned for two volumes, but it has been . 

abridged for general reading by the omission of technical material. Its account of the gua 

difficulties Columbus faced differs radically from popular tradition. Book-of-the- ae 

Month selection for March. 

prete 

Book of Bays. By William Beebe. Harcourt. $3.50. Life 
The great adventurer-explorer and writer of scientific research of sea and jungle E 

life is at his best in telling these fascinating stories of the fairy-like deep-sea dwellers. T 

For five months he sailed the southern Pacific coast on the Thirty-eighth Expedition forty 

of Tropical Research of the New York Zodlogical Society. There are beautiful pictures phot 

of both land and water creatures and many curious facts about their lives and habitats. has a 

Amerigo: A Comedy of Errors in History. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $2.00. social! 
The author has made an exhaustive study of life and personality of Amerigo Vespucci The . 

and the coincidence by which our country was given the name America. His picture TI 

of the Middle Ages and the background of both Columbus and Vespucci in his study of study 
that “Comedy of Errors” is clear and concise. Amerigo is an excellent and instructive be ac 


tale. Thou, 
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The Broken Span, by William Carlos Williams; Some Poems and a Devotion, by 
John Donne; The End of a Decade, by Harry Brown; A Letter from the Coun- 
try, by Howard Baker; The Paradox in the Circle, by Theodore Spencer; 
Selected Poems, by John Wheelwright; Poems on Several Occasions, by Jose- 
phine Miles; Shenandoah, by Delmore Schwartz; More Poems from the Palatine 
Anthology, by Dudley Fitts; The Dry Season, by Malcomb Cowley; Poems, 
by F. T. Prince; Poems from the Book of Hours, by Rainer Maria Rilke, 
translated by Babette Deutsch. (‘Poet of the Month: A Series of Poetry 
Pamphlets.’”’) New Directions. Twelve issues, by yearly subscription, $4.00 
in pamphlet style ($0.35 each); $10 in stiff bindings ($1.00 each). 

The publications of ‘‘The Poet of the Month” series for the first year are successful 
as an experiment in bookmaking at low cost and impressive in the individuality and 
variety of the different volumes. The pamphlets are each of thirty-two pages, artistical- 
ly printed on fine paper, and each is the work of a different press. Four of the pamphlets 
are outside the span of contemporary American poets: the selection of favorite lyrics 
by Donne, the new translation of some early poems by Rilke, the epigrams from The 
Palatine (or Greek ) Anthology, and the selection from the contemporary English poet, 
F. T. Prince. The American poets are very different from one another in philosophy, 
literary school, subject matter, and technique, and all of them are eminently readable. 
Spencer writes metaphysical poems in singing rhythms; Williams continues to be an 
imagist, in lively colloquialism; Josephine Miles writes about subjects like ‘““Modern 
Dance Program: American Document” colorfully and with much novelty. Wheel- 
wright is perhaps the most cryptic of the group, but his rough realism makes one willing 
to grapple with the obscurity. Delmore Schwartz’s Shenandoah, a verse play on the 
naming of a child, is a fantasia of tumbling mores and troubled emotions. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Language of Poetry. By Philip Wheelwright, Cleanth Brooks, I. A. Rich- 
ards, and Wallace Stevens. Edited by Allen Tate. Princeton University 
Press. $2.00. 

Four distinguished critics explain, respectively, the language of poetry as the lan- 
guage of myth and reality, the language of paradox, the interactions of words, and the 
sounds of words by means of which reality is interfused with nobility. Deftly inter- 
preted illustrations in all four essays help to make the book absorbing. 


Life in Eighteenth Century England. By Robert J. Allen. Boston: Museum 
Extension Publications, Museum of Fine Arts. $5.20; to subscribers, $4.20. 
This, the fourth, ‘Illustrative Set” of Museum Extension Publications contains 

forty-two large plates, with explanatory captions which have been made from paintings, 

photographs, and drawings. The plates are clear and forceful throughout. Mr. Allen 
has assembled a variety of realistic pictures of eighteenth-century buildings, customs, 
social situations, and personages which is valuable to any student of the period. 


The Story of the Eight-Year Study. By Wilford M. Aikin. Harper. $1.75. 

The skilfully written overview of the execution and results of the thirty-school 
study, which set out to see what desirable adaptations of curriculum and method could 
be accomplished in secondary schools entirely free from college-entrance requirements. 
Though necessarily chiefly an outline picture, the report is readable because of the 
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author’s breadth of vision and because of interesting quotations from the four detailed 
reports to follow, especially from the last volume (V), Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, to 
appear next fall. 


The Little Red School House. By Agnes DeLima and the staff of the Little Red 
School House, with an Introduction by John Dewey. Macmillan. $3.50. 
The Little Red School House is a progressive elementary school in New York which 

began in 1921. The authors relate the history of the school, explain the curriculum, and 

describe the activities of the children. In June the school moves to a camp in the 
country. There is a chapter on finance, which demonstrates that the type of education 
represented is not too costly for public school systems. 


Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries. By Gerald Doan McDonald. 

American Library Association. $2.75. 

A survey of the resources and the possibilities for developing the use of educational 
films. The topics include the selection and the cost of equipment, the experiments which 
have been made by libraries, and the special functions of the school and college libraries. 
One of the appendixes is a list of reference materials. 


The Teaching of English Suffixes. By E. L. Thorndike. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.60. 
Mr. Thorndike lists the different meanings of all important English suffixes, to- 
gether with the frequency of each meaning. He discusses the problems of teaching 
pupils to understand and use suffixes and the procedures desirable in individual cases. 


FOR THE STUDENT 
The Negro Caravan. Edited by Sterling A. Brown, Arthur P. Davis, and 

Ulysses Lee. Dryden Press. Educational ed., $3.25; trade ed., $4.25. 

This is the most ambitious and successful attempt so far made to represent the scope 
and character of American Negro literature. There are more than a thousand pages of 
fiction, poetry—including folk songs—drama, biography, and essay. The diaries of 
men and women who operated the underground railroad, the reminiscences of freed 
slaves, the social criticism of Negro scholars, the poignant lyrics of Dunbar and Hughes, 
and the hard realism of Richard Wright express a few of the compelling responses 
made by sensitive minds to a great struggle for freedom. 


Airlanes to English. By Holland D. Roberts, Helen Fox Rachford, and Eliza- 
beth Goudy. McGraw-Hill. $1.72. 

A textbook for high-school classes in English or speech. An unusually wide variety 
of speech activities are presented, most of which are forms of radiobroadcasting. The 
authors have excellently kept a balance between speaking techniques and concrete 
opportunities for speaking in the classroom. An abundance of timely references, good 
photographs, and a lively informal style make the book attractive. It is planned for use 
in either full-year or semester courses. 


Handbook of English Usage. By Henry Seidel Canby and John Baker Opdycke. 
Macmillan. $1.40. 
A conservative, lucid presentation of English usage, with abundant examples. The 
volume begins with carefully organized sections on ‘‘Words and the Dictionary”’ and 
“Spelling, Syllabication, Pronunciation.” 
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| Distinctive New Books 
for High-School English Classes 
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AS OTHERS HEAR YOU 
By Marie A. Ball and Elizabeth LeMay Wright 


stresses the correlation between pleasing habits of speech and an attrac- 

tive personality. Written in collaboration by a speech specialist and a 

S h teacher of English, it combines systematic instruction in the technical aspects 
peec of speech improvement with discussions, illustrative material, drills, and 
| activities based on everyday situations in the classroom, at home, and in 
business and social contacts. The book is especially adapted for use by the 
English teacher who has had no special training in speech. 336 pages. $1.56. 


foe LIVELY and readable speech text for the high-school English class 


|} SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
Edited by Robert J. Cadigan 


ERE is a collection of short stories which combine literary merit with a 
| special and personal appeal for high-school students. Dealing with 
situations and characters whose prototypes are familiar to the average boy 
or girl of high-school age, the selections offer challenging starting points for 
R ding discussions about such topics as personal relationships with family, friends, 
ea and teachers, conformity to group pressure, students in trouble, and sports- 
manship. The supplementary material—illustrative anecdotes, opinion sur- 
veys, biographical notes, and questions—is designed to highlight the themes 
of the stories and to help the student to carry his thinking about them into 

the realm of his personal problems. 424 pages. $1.32. 


| Fourth Edition 
THE CENTURY HANDBOOK OF WRITING 


By Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones 


HE FOURTH EDITION of the famous ‘‘Century Handbook” is in line 
with the most recent trends in the teaching of English composition. Ap- 
— pearing in an attractive new format, it has been revised, simplified, and im- 
Composition proved in organization. The exercises are entirely new, and new material 
on study habits, the use of a library, and diction has been added. Now more 
usable than ever, this complete manual covers all the essentials of grammar, 
diction, spelling, and the mechanics of composition. 364 pages. $1.20. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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for the NINTH YEAR 


HIGHWAYS 

BARNES, BESSEY, AND OTHERS 

655 pages—133 selections illustrated $1.92 

The third volume in The Realm of Reading, a series of six antholo- 
gies for junior and senior high schools. In reading this book the 
student journeys along eight Highways. Between them are inter- 
esting Interludes—a longer story, humorous verse, or a short 
play. Poems, stories, sketches, biography, and drama provide 
some of the best and most stirring literature of all time present- 
ing adventure, life out-of-doors, work in the country, the fascina- 
tion of the large city, the vastness and grandeur of our country, 
the ideals of our democratic way of life, the nobility of men and 
women, the charm of the sea, the great values in life. 


SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITIES 


HATFIELD, LEwis, AND OTHERS 

Book One—492 pages illustrated $1.48 

Following the test-study practice-test plan this book treats English 
as a social subject. It teaches a limited number of fundamental 
things thoroughly by means of a variety of interesting social activi- 
ties with the major emphasis on oral expression and functional 
grammar. 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN SENIOR ENGLISH 


HATFIELD, LEwiSs, AND OTHERS 

Book One—192 pages $%.44 

Designed to supplement Senior English Activities. The exercises are 
planned to provide drill around interesting central themes, both 
oral and written work providing for individual differences and self- 
scoring. Grammar is taught functionally. 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 

57,000 vocabulary entries 1023 pages illustrated $2.60 
Indexed, $2.84 

New large type, careful selection of words, simple, clear definitions, 
wide-open pages, give an attractive modern appearance to this 
latest descendant of the Webster family, the supreme authority 
on English words in this country. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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New! 


APPLYING 
GOOD 
ENGLISH 


Ninth-Grade Text in the forth- 
coming new basal series: 


A MODERN 

ENGLISH 

COURSE 
CANBY-OPDYCKE-GILLUM 


Wholly new is this unmatched series 
for the study of high-school English, 
to be complete for grades 9-12. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED in the 
series is A Handbook of English Usage, 
by Canby and Opdycke, a reference 
book for 12th year review, or for ref- 
erence during any of the high-school 
years. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 


Boston 


New York 


WIDELY USED 


recent books for high schools: 


READING 
AND 
THINKING 
CENTER AND PERSONS 


Superb three-book series of materials 
for developmental and _ remedial 
reading from grades 7 through 12. 
Contemporary readings from the 
best modern sources. 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
BOND AND BOND 


Materials and methods for the all- 
school program in teaching reading 
in high school. Each content subject 
included. For every teacher’s desk. 


LIPMAN-JOHNSON 


ENGLISH 
WORKBOOKS 


Substantial treatment of the prin- 
ciples that give pupils most trouble, 
Drill, exercises, tests. 


Working with English (Gr. 9) 
Our Enalish Power Grows Up (Gr. 10) 


Dallas 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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HOW COMPLETE DUR 


BASIC AIMS FOR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION TE 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Prepared by the Basic Aims Committee, 
Dora V. Smith, Chairman 


Every teacher of English owes it to himself and 
to his classes to pause and reconsider the basic 
aims of his profession. This stirring document 
discusses thirteen basic aims in a manner that 
will inspire new faith in the profession and its 


leaders. 
eaders Sing 


Single copies, $0.10; per dozen, $0.60 16 pages 


SPE 
WE BUILD TOGETHER 


By Charlemae Rollins 


This guide to Negro life and literature will be 
extremely useful to you in promoting under- 
standing and respect for this group of Ameri- 
cans. Besides listing outstanding books suit- 
able for classroom use, it discusses standards by 
which books written by and about the Negro 


people may be judged. 
Single 


Single copies, $0.25; per dozen, $2.40 47 pages 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street 


| 


UR OWN LIBRARY? 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN WARTIME 


By Neal Cross 


A guide to classroom practice in relation to the 
report of the Planning Commission entitled 
“Role of the English Teacher in Wartime.” 
An interesting and novel section of this pam- 
phlet is the annotated reading-list for high- 
school students on “‘The Human Struggle for 
Freedom through the Ages.”’ 


Single copies, $0.10; per dozen, $0.60 15 pages 


SPEAK, LOOK, AND LISTEN 


By Harlen M. Adams 


A list of the best current audio-visual aids for 
English classes, with information as to manu- 
facturer, price, and educational use. The aids 
include recordings and radio transcriptions, 
motion pictures, slides, speech-reproduction 
machines, and other equipment in common use 
in schools. 


Single copies, $0.50; per dozen, $4.80 63 pages 


IL KCHERS OF ENGLISH 


Chicago, Illinois 
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READING INSTITUTE 


Sponsored by the Division of General Education, New York University 
June 22 - July3 


The Institute will parallel the course in Methods of Teaching Reading given 
during the regular session by Dr. Stella S. Center, Director of the Reading Clinic, 
Division of General Education, New York University, assisted by Miss Gladys 
L. Persons, Associate Director, and the staff of the Reading Clinic. The Institute 
will consist of ten lecture periods of three hours each, ten sessions of laboratory 
practice of three hours each, as well as evening sessions for conferences and dis- 
cussions. This intensive course for professional workers will present approved 
theories in the teaching of reading on elementary, secondary, and adult levels, as 
well as practice with the instruments used in a reading clinic. It is not a part of 
any degree curriculum and so does not carry college credit. 

The lectures on recitation procedures, choice of textbooks, diagnostic testing, 
and clinical procedures, will be supplemented by demonstration teaching and 
exhibits of textbooks and test materials. 

For further information, write to the DEAN or THE Division or GENERAL 
Epucation, New York University, Washington Square, New York, or to Dr. 
Srevva S. Center, Director of the Reading Clinic, Division of General Educa- 
tion, New York University, 31 West 12th Street, New York, New York. 


ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDINGS 


The new revised and enlarged Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Speech records, issued by Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, is now ready for FREE distribution. 

This centralized source of recorded English Speech 
materials is most comprehensive and covers prac- 
tically every scholastic need. Departmental class- 
ifications include: 


PHONETICS DRAMA 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
INTONATION DIALECTS 
CONVERSATION History 

AMERICAN AND BriTisH BRoApcAst ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE READINGS 
POETRY CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


CHoRAL VERSE SPEAKING Cotrectors’ ITeMs 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Introduction by W. CABELL GREET, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, Edi- 
tor of American Speech. 
Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 
Catalogue and Supplement of 


THIS JOURNAL covers ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


Student Council, Clubs, Home Rooms, Athletics, of 
Music, Financing Activities, Debate, Publications, oreign languages also available) 
Trips, Dramatics, Assembly, Social Events of the 


Up-to-Date School Subscription Price $2.00 LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


School Activities Publishing Co. 65 R.C.A. Building New York City 
1515 Lane Street Topeka, Kansas 
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Sharp3 Useful English 


OFFERS YOU 


4 Great Advantages: 


A Complete Sequential Course 

Concise Explanatory Material 

An Air-tight Testing Program 
Reference between Practice and Rule 


Useful English is a complete new series of workbooks for the 
four high school years. It is a thorough revision of the earlier 
Sharp’s English Exercises which were so popular. 


Sequential Course 
The series furnishes a complete sequential course based 
upon the committee report of the National Council. Books 
I and II deal with fundamental problems of correctness, 
Book III with effectiveness of expression, Book IV with 
functional grammar and usage. 


Explanatory Material 
Each new principle is briefly explained and illustrated 
before the pupil attempts the exercises. All explanations are 
clear and concise. 


Complete Testing Program 
Every unit in each book begins with a diagnostic test and 
ends with an achievement test. In addition, separate unit 
test booklets are available at slight additional cost. 


Summaries of Rules 
Each book contains a Summary of Rules, each rule being 
keyed to the lesson which presents it. And each test exercise 
is keyed to the rule which it applies. Thus instant reference 
is possible between rules and exercises without any cumber- 
some and expensive handbook. 


Under title of Useful Language the series extends down 
through the junior high and elementary grades. 


THE SERIES 
Useful Language, Useful English, 
Useful Language, Useful English, 
27c Each 128 pages, 8x11. 
(Keys and Unit Tests also Available) 
Write Today for Samples 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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WHY 


does English in Action have such an enormous 
and enthusiastic following all over the country? 


Because— 
TRESSLER’S 


English in Action Series 


has pioneered in giving teachers the modern tools needed 
for today’s streamlined objectives in English; because they 
are the kind of books that all alert and enthusiastic teachers 
would write for themselves, if time permitted. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 


LONDON 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Just Out! 
AIRLANES TO ENGLISH 


By Ho.ianp Roserts, Professor of Education, Stanford University; 
EuizasBetu Goupy, Director of Radio and Curriculum Assistant, Los 
Angeles County Schools; and HeLeN Racurorp, 

School of Education, Stanford University 


This new book provides a systematic, developmental speech program for the indi- 
vidual student, according to his needs and capacities, showing him how to improve his 
skill in speaking, reading, writing, listening and critical thinking. Activities and 
materials center in radio experiences, and the book includes live, up-to-the-minute 
material on radio script writing never before appearing in a textbook on the high 
school level. $1.72. 

Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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